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Tue seventh campaign of the Joint Expedition of the British 
Museum and of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
at Ur started on October 24 1928, and continued until the end 
of February 1929. The Staff consisted of my wife, Mr. M. E. L. 
Mallowan, general assistant, and the Rev. E. Burrows, S.J., as 
epigraphist. Mr. Mallowan was detained in England by illness 
and did not join us in the field until early in December, up to 
which time my wife, in addition to doing all the drawings, was 
my sole field assistant, and subsequently continued to share with 
me the whole of the cemetery work of the season. The ex- 
cavation of the graveyard area kept us busy during the greater 
part of the winter, and we dug 454 graves in all. By the end 
of January the area proposed for the current year had been 
exhausted, and attention was devoted to the strata underlying 
and bordering on the graveyard. It was this work that led to 
the discoveries connected with the Flood. On Mr. Mallowan’s 
arrival more men were enrolled and set to work on the courtyard 
of the great Nannar Temple. By the middle of February this 
task also was completed, and finally, for the last ten days of the 
season, both gangs were drafted off for experimental work on 
the city walls of Ur. ‘The results of the season therefore fall 
under four headings : 


I. The Cemetery. 
II. The buildings and rubbish-mounds of the pre-cemetery 
town and the evidence for the Flood. 
III. The Nannar Temple. 
IV. The Town Walls. 
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The number of Arab workmen employed varied from 140 to 
180. As usual Hamoudi was head foreman and did invaluable 
work, assisted by his sons Yahia and Ibrahim; Yahia also acted 
as photographer. The annual exhibition was opened at the 
British Museum on July 5, by which date most of the work of 
restoration and repair had been done; for assistance in this 
I am indebted to the staff of Dr. Scott’s laboratory at the British 
Museum and more especially to Miss Binyon, Dr. G. H. 
Plenderleith, and H. J. Bell. 


Tue CEMETERY 


During the season 454 graves were dug, making a total for - 
the cemetery up to date of 1404. Generally speaking, the results 
confirm conclusions previously reached as to the dating of the 
graves, while much new light has been thrown on the ritual of 
the royal burials: the objects found are not less important and 
striking than those discovered last year. 

With so much fresh material coming in it has not yet been 
possible to undertake that detailed analysis of the contents of 
the graves which must form the basis of their comparative 
chronology, but certain facts emerge more and more clearly. 
Amongst these is the marked cleavage between the Sargonid 
graves and those of the early series. The pottery is so different 
that in nearly every case it can be distinguished at a glance— 
very few types indeed are common to both periods, and there 
are definite changes in texture and surface. Certain bead-forms 
are peculiar to each age, and in the Sargonid graves materials 
are used for beads which never occur with the early burials ; 
the fashions for ornaments worn on the head and in the hair 
change completely. Yet more striking are the differences in 
tools and weapons: the fine solidly cast socketed axes and adzes 
of the early age disappear ; a few clumsy examples of casting 
survive into the beginning of the Sargonid time, but for the 
most part we find then nothing but tools hammered out of strip 
metal and hafted by being bent round and riveted on to the 
handle. It is an extraordinary degeneration in technique, and 
it is accompanied by a not less extraordinary degeneration in 
form. In view of the general trend of the history of civilization 
in Mesopotamia any one of these changes is likely to have taken 
time to come about: the sum of them, amounting to a cultural 
revolution, must mean that the chronological gap between the 
first and the second series of graves is indeed long. The degree 
of difference seems to me to support rather than to militate 
against the date 3200 B.c., which on quite independent grounds 
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I had suggested as the terminus ante quem for the earlier series 
of graves. 

As has been noted above, there are a few individual cases 
which conflict with the general rule. At the end of the season 
we found one grave containing a large wooden coffin whose 
contents, unusually rich, combined to some extent the character- 
istics of both periods, while conforming on the whole to Sargonid 
styles. The grave was that of a man, and the first uncommon 
feature was the great profusion of beads which it contained, 
these being both in shape and in the variety of the kinds of 
stone employed definitely late. Six gold frontlets worn on the 
head, and a narrow gold ribbon twisted round a lock of hair 
over the forehead, were typically Sargonid, and the heavy gold 
and silver penannular bracelets can, though not with equal 
certainty, be assigned to the same date. On the other hand, 
the curious tripartite hair-rings are unparalleled in either 
period, the gold goat amulet (pl. xxvim, 1) looks like early work, 
the gold-mounting of the dagger is exactly like those found in 
the royal graves, though the elaborate ribbing of the blade tends 
to belong to the end only of the early series, the huge copper 
‘poker’ spears have hitherto been peculiar to the early graves, 
and the silver axe-head is cast, but is of a weak and clumsy 
form not known in the early period. That the grave contained 
numbers of stone vases such as rarely occur with Sargonid 
burials may be due only to its richness, and the same may be 
true of the variety of copper vessels, though here too there 
were types not found before in either period. The grave 
lay at a level very much lower than is normal with Sargonid 
graves, and the fact, though it should not be unduly stressed 
since direct measurements are deceptive owing to the irregularity 
of the surface in the cemetery age, must still be taken into 
consideration. The simplest explanation of this anomalous grave 
is that it is really intermediate in date while approximating more 
nearly to the Sargonid, and that the wealth of its occupant 
accounts for the presence amongst his possessions of survivals 
from an earlier day which would have ranked as luxuries in his. 

This grave, PG/1422, is the only one found this year which 
tends at all to confuse a distinction so obvious that our Arab 
workmen confidently describe a grave as being early or late 
from the moment its contents come into view. One or two 
individual objects might be mentioned here for their chrono- 
logical interest. 

An alabaster lamp of the archaic form derived from a shell 
but decorated with a figure of a man-headed bull carved in 
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relief recalls one found in the season 1927-8. The latter 
example lay loose in the soil above a Sargonid grave and was 
provisionally assigned by us to that date, the argument being 
that it might have been an offering thrown into the grave-shaft 
while that was being filled up ; it 1s equally possible that it had 
been dug up with the soil in making the shaft, overlooked, and 
subsequently shovelled back into it. This season’s example 
comes from a grave which would seem to belong to the last 
phase of the early cemetery: we can fairly attribute it—and the 
other lamp also—to the beginning of the First Dynasty of Ur, a 
date with which the style of the carving would agree (pl. xx, 2). 

We came at one point on a cluster of clay coffins which un- 
doubtedly belonged to the later phase of the early series of 
graves; all had been plundered in antiquity. By the side 
of one of them, which was empty and could not therefore be 
more closely dated by internal evidence, there were in position 
two clay pots of which one was a painted vessel of Susa II type. 
It is the sole example of Susa ware yet found at Ur and must 
be an import from the East. The floruit of the Susa pottery is 
too uncertain, and probably too long, for this isolated occurrence 
of it to have any decisive dating value, but it is certainly not 
inconsistent with the chronology I have adopted for the graves. 
Much more puzzling is a copper axe found loose in the soil at 
a depth of five metres and belonging probably to the Sargonid 
age, possibly to the later stages of the early cemetery. It is an 
exact parallel to a type familiar in Egypt in the twelfth dynasty, 
yet it is at the very least six hundred years older than any known 
Egyptian example, so that it can scarcely be supposed to be 
borrowed from Egypt. A further complication lies in the fact 
that the type seems to be foreshadowed by a pair of axes found 
in the grave of Queen Shub-ad ; in those the crescent blade is 
of copper with rivets at each point for fixing it to the haft, but 
in place of the central tang there is a band of gold which en- 
circled the handle and was riveted to the blade. It certainly 
looks like an early stage in the development of the type brought 
to perfection in this season’s engraved copper axe. Further, 
the form recalls Asia Minor types such as a Middle-Hittite 
example now in the British Museum and the Amazon battle- 
axes of fifth-century Greek art, though here again chronology 
is hard to reconcile with the facts. 

A point in connexion with the royal names is of interest. 
Last year we found the grave of Mes-kalam-dug with his golden 
helmet and vases, but the inscriptions lacked the royal title: this 
season we find on a cylinder seal the same name with the addition 
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Jugal or ‘king’, and on another seal the name /uga/ A-kalam-dug,* 
recalling the pair of names Mes-anni-pad-da and A-anni-pad-da 
which introduce the First Dynasty of Ur. The parallel suggests 
a link between our early kings and the First Dynasty, and the 
explanation may well be that under the suzerainty of Erech 
there was a long family line of local rulers of Ur a late scion of 
which, Mes-anni-pad-da, rebelled successfully against his over- 
lord and established an independent kingdom; there is, of course, 
no internal evidence to show what space of time may have 
separated the two similarly compounded pairs of names. I em- 
phasize this because certain German scholars have put out the 
theory that our royal tombs are those of the kings of the Second 
Dynasty of Ur, a theory which flies in the face of all the 
archaeological evidence and would make the royal tombs later 
than the totally different Sargonid graves lying six and eight 
metres above them, and the connexion with the First Dynasty 
of Ur which the names suggest might be seized upon as 
supporting this view. It affords no proof, because the names 
of the Second Dynasty kings are unknown and there is no reason 
to assume that they were compounded in the same way as those 
of the first two kings of the First Dynasty or that the two 
dynasties had any family relation. If, as is probable, the semi- 
duplication of names was a family characteristic, then we are 
more justified in tracing Mes-anni-pad-da’s line back to the 
days of the supremacy of Erech than in ee it survive the 
collapse of his dynasty, to recover, hundreds of years later, an 
independent throne.’ 

Apart from the royal tombs and death-pits three other graves 
call for special mention. 

PG/1130 was the grave of a woman. The grave was of 
normal type though rather larger than the average, a simple 
trough grave with traces of a wooden coffin; it was distinguished 
only by its contents. On-the head of the body was the elaborate 
gold head-dress of hair-ribbon, with wreaths of leaves and rings, 
‘comb’ with inlaid petals and big lunate gold ear-rings as worn 
by the occupants of or the attendants in the royal graves, and 
between the coffin and the edge of the pit was a harp similar 
in type to that in the grave of Queen Shub-ad though less 
richly ornamented (it had no shell plaques, only a simple band 
of inlay on the sounding-box, no animal’s head, and beam-cap 


and ‘keys’ of silver instead of gold). By the head were the 


* If this reading be adopted: v. Burrows, p. 341. 
* My suggestion that the royal tombs are contemporary with the dynasty of 
Erech is alternative to the view of Burrows, p. 341. 
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remains of a diadem decorated with gold figures of animals, 
bunches of pomegranates, and glass-paste fruit. There were 
gold rings on the fingers and round the neck the characteristic 
‘dog-collar’ of gold and lapis triangles together with other 
necklaces ; and with the body were stone and copper vessels and 
the unique silver bowl (U 11794) with repoussé design of wild 
goats walking over mountain-tops shown on pl. xxi, I. 

PG/1068 was again a plain trough-grave containing the body 
of a child whose age, to judge from the size of the bones, 
cannot have been more than seven years. On the head was 
a complete head-dress in miniature, a wreath of tiny gold leaves, 
one of gold rings equally small, and one of pear-shaped pendants 
in gold, carnelian, and lapis, lunate ear-rings etc., two little gold 
pins with lapis heads, hair rings and necklaces, while by the 
body was a miniature set of two bowls and a tumbler in silver 
and a very small plain gold cup; with these were a gold finger- 
ring of adult size and vases of copper, alabaster, and steatite. 

PG/1133 was also a simple trough-grave containing the body 
of a small child. On the head was the remarkable diadem 
illustrated on pl. xxi, 2; there is a triple band of beads (the 
carnelian beads are separate, those of lapis and gold made in 
solid sets of three) in the front of which is a gold roundel inlaid 
in cloisonné work with concentric circles of carnelian and lapis, 
while above and below this were roundels of gold filigree set 
against discs of silver (now decayed). By the body lay four 
frontlets each made up of two lengths of gold chain and two 
lapis and one gold lentoid bead separated by small carnelian 
rings : these are men’s head ornaments and probably correspond 
to the modern Arab agey/ or brim, being worn over a headcloth 
to keep it in place. Against the side of the pit were the remains 
of a sceptre (or fly-whisk ?) covered with minute shell and lapis 
incrustation and bands of gold foil, exactly like that found in 
the royal grave PG/1236. 

These three graves and that of Mes-kalam-dug found last 
year have certain features in common. The grave itself is of 
the normal type of private grave; the contents both by their 
intrinsic richness and by the class of objects link up with the 
royal tombs ; the female ornaments in Mes-kalam-dug’s grave 
and the men’s head-bands in PG/1133, though they may be 
merely offerings made by kinsfolk, might conceivably afford 
a hint as to human sacrifice, but actually in none of the graves 
is there more than one body, in none of them anything re- 
sembling the wholesale slaughter of the royal tombs and death- 
pits. Even where we might reasonably assume the dead man 
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to be of a princely house (the workmen at once christened 
PG/1068 ‘the grave of the king’s daughter’) we must realize 
the essential difference of ritual that characterizes the two kinds 
of burial, a difference which I should explain by the distinction 
between a person of high, perhaps of royal, descent and a 
reigning king deified in his lifetime. How elaborate the ritual 
was is shown by this year’s discoveries. 

Five royal tombs or parts of such were found. Of these 
PG/1332 was not fully excavated, only part of the death-pit 
falling within the area selected for the season’s work: it contains 
bodies, 24 in all, laid out in orderly rows but very poorly 
adorned, wearing only necklaces of lapis and silver beads. At 
one end of the pit was a lyre: the woodwork had completely 
vanished but there remained in position the fine copper bull’s 
head (U 124365, pl. xxxim, 1), and below it, from the aoe of the 
sounding-box, two figured plaques of shell and lapis mosaic, the 
technique being that of the ‘standard’ found last year and of 
the decoration of the ‘ wardrobe’ in the grave of Shub-ad. 

PG/1236 was a stone-built tomb closely resembling PG/775 
found the season before, the tomb from which came the inlaid 
‘standard’. There was no death pit open to the sky, but the 
whole area of the shaft was taken up by a four-roomed ‘ house’ 
whose entrance was by a dromos leading down from ground level. 
Walls and roof were of heavy limestone rubble; two long 
flanking chambers were corbel-vaulted, the two small square 
chambers in the centre of the building were domed; the 
entrance-door and the communicating doors between the 
chambers were corbel-arched; inside, walls, roof, and floor 
were smoothly plastered with a fine white lime cement. The 
tomb measured over all 13-00 m. by 9:00 m., and the height of 
the chambers from the floor to the soffit of the ceiling was 2-35 m. 

At the foot of the dromos we found the entrance-door with its 
sealing of mud-plastered rubble intact, but robbers had in 
antiquity tunnelled down through the filling of the shaft and 
broken through the roof of the first chamber; and had made 
a clean sweep of the contents of the tomb. Two silver lamps, 
the fragments of a sceptre decorated with shell and lapis inlay 
and bands of embossed gold foil, another strip of gold foil with 
sper in relief, perhaps also from a sceptre, perhaps the casing 
of a cylinder seal, a quantity of gold beads and stray leaves etc. 
from head-dresses, and some copper and clay vessels and a 
cylinder seal were all the salvage leet what must have been 


a veritable treasure-house. Of the clay vases one type deserves 
mention: the body is spherical with a short tubular neck, the 
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ware is dark in colour, very thin and hard-fired, and the upper 
half of the body is sharply ribbed with horizontal wheel-turned 
grooves. Such pots, which are quite unlike any others found in 
the cemetery, occur fairly regularly in royal tombs and never in 
the graves of commoners: they must be foreign imports and 
presumably contained some luxury reserved for royal use, such 
as a particular brand of wine. 

PG/1236 is important as illustrating the earliest stage in the 
development of the vault. Here we have pure corbelling ; the 
stones above the top of the wall-line project horizontally until 
the two sides approach within about sixty centimetres of each 
other, and the remaining space is then covered in by long flat 
cap-stones laid across from wall to wall (pl. xxv, 1). In PG/775 
a certain advance has been made; the stone courses project but 
are at the same time slightly tilted (though not on a true radius) 
and the stone completing the arch is rather a key-stone than a 
cap-stone. In PG/1054 we have a true dome built in stone, 
and in PG/789 and PG/800 the true arch and ring-vault in 
burnt brick. While it cannot be maintained that the different 
methods of construction employed connote the chronological 
order of the tombs, the value of the buildings as illustrating the 
perfection of a system is great. It may, however, be true that 
the house-like tombs occupying the entire area of the shaft are 
earlier in date than those in which a single built chamber is set 
in the corner of an open death-pit; they certainly seem to mark 
an earlier stage in the development of an idea just as their 
structure tends to be more primitive in technique. 

PG/1054 is the most complete example of a royal tomb that 
we have yet found; it is also the smallest. The stone-built 
chamber, measuring internally 2-50 metres by 2-00 and exter- 
nally 5-00 metres by 4:50, filled about half the area of the pit, 
the remaining space forming a little court on to which the door 
of the tomb opened. It wasintact. The low door was blocked 
with rubble masonry (not easily distinguished from the walling) 
and the dome was unbroken. Half-way up the dome there 
were square holes running right through the masonry left by the 
decay of the beams employed as a centering in the course of 
construction. By inserting stones across the angles of the 
chamber walls in the form of rough pendentives the builders 
had converted the square to a circle; when the full height was 
attained they started to construct a ring dome. But as the 
stones drew together, they appear to have mistrusted their skill 
and therefore laid stout timbers across the opening and put over 
these planks on which straw and light earth were piled to 
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1. The front of the domed chamber pc/1054 


2. PG/1054. The gold daggers in the upper level of the shaft 
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support the upper part of the domed roof; this centering was 
left in position and made a false ceiling. On looking into the 
chamber we found above the bodies and the offerings a layer of 
dust which still retained the outlines and the grain of the fallen 
centering where it was not obscured by decayed straw and earth. 

The floor of the chamber was of mud bricks loosely laid. It 
was markedly convex, for the weight of the stone walls had 
caused its edges to sink while its centre was held up by one 
large terra-cotta drain-pipe ring packed inside and out with 
broken potsherds which had been set immediately beneath it 
either for offerings or, more probably perhaps, for the draining 
away of fluids from the decomposing bodies. 

The principal body was that of a woman who wore the usual 
head-dress of gold ribbon, wreath of gold leaves, lunate ear- 
rings and necklaces of gold and carnelian beads; her cloak was 
fastened by a long curved pin of gold with a carnelian head 
(the first occurrence of this type in gold) and she had, what is 
hitherto unique, a gold cylinder seal (pl. xxvim, 2); in her hand 
was a fluted gold tumbler exactly like one from Shub-ad’s tomb. 
With her were four other bodies of men, clearly attendants, and 
scattered over the floor were other offerings, a silver drinking- 
tube with gold mouthpiece, a large limestone table of offerings, 
large copper vessels, strainers, etc., some weapons and stone 
vases, most of these in very bad condition. 

The real interest of the tomb lay less in its contents, good as 
these were, than in the light thrown by the stratification of the 
filling of its shaft on the ritual of burial. The facts are given 
by the sectional drawing, (pl. xxv1), but they will be best ex- 
plained if we reverse the order of digging and follow rather 
that of the funeral ceremony. 

As soon as the bodies had been laid in the tomb and its door 
sealed up a sheep was sacrificed and its corpse laid on the 
threshold against the blocking of the door; clay vessels con- 
taining food or drink were leant against the tomb wall and the 
bodies of two more sacrificed animals were laid in the little 
forecourt; then the court was filled in with earth up to the 
level of the springers of the dome. Before this, when the 
chamber was being built, a vertical drain formed of terra-cotta 
rings had been constructed between its wall and the side of the 
original shaft, rising to the level of the dome springers, and the 
space between the back and side walls of the chamber and 
the sides of the shaft had been packed with stiff clay. Now, 
as the ceremony proceeded, only the top of the dome stood out 
surrounded by a flat floor. On this, at each corner of the 
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shaft, fires were lit and, to judge from the broken clay vessels 
found mixed with the ashes, a kind of funeral feast was held; 
down the drain or ‘apsu’ libations were poured to the under- 
world, then more earth was thrown into the pit and the chamber 
was finally buried. At a height of 3-00m. above pit bottom 
the filling process stopped and the earth was beaten hard in 
preparation for a new phase of the ritual. Just below the 
surface was set a dedication-bowl ; first a piece of matting, the 
original ‘table’, was spread on the ground, on it were placed 
clay saucers containing food, meat, dates, and bread or grain, 
and then over all this was inverted a great clay bowl which 
kept the earth away from ‘the table of the Lord’; it was the 
proper rite for the dedication of a building. This done, on the 
hard floor deep in the grave-shaft were laid the foundations of 
a building of mud brick. The lower part of the walls, up to a 
height of 1-20 m., were buried in clean earth poured between 
and around them, as was required for foundations ; then, inside, 
clay was put down and a floor trodden, and on it were set clay 
vessels with offerings of food. Fresh earth buried these and 
a fresh floor was made, and time after time the ceremony was 
repeated, and with the clay vessels we find copper pots, animal 
bones, and the bodies of men, presumably victims sacrificed to 
the dead woman under the dome. Layers of earth alternate 
with layers of offerings and then on the top of them a cross- 
wall is built and from it a brick vault carried to one side wall 
of the mud-brick building, so that there is now in the grave- 
shaft a vaulted chamber with an open walled court alongside it. 
In the latter more offerings are placed, but under the vault a 
regular burial which, while its position in the shaft would make 
it seem subsidiary, would otherwise have been taken as an 
independent and even an important grave. A wooden coffin 
contains the body of a man wearing the head-band of gold 
chains and beads and accompanied by quite a store of copper 
weapons, food-vessels, etc., a wooden box at the head of the 
coffin may have been a wardrobe, a second box contains two 
gold-bladed daggers and a shell cylinder seal inscribed with the 
name of Mes-kalam-dug ‘the King’. The vault has been 
broken down and everything above it has been destroyed by 
later intrusive burials, but there must have been more. The 
mud-brick building containing the vaulted chamber is not a 
superstructure but was itself entirely buried in the filling of the 
shaft which went up to a ground-surface little if at all lower 
than that of to-day. If one looks at the ground-plan of the 
royal tombs, lying deep underground yet bordering as closely on 
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1. General view of the cemetery. In the foreground the great death-pit, pc/1237. 
= domed chamber of pc/1054 


2. PG/1232. Impression of the wooden wheel of a chariot (?) 
containing copper vessels 
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one another as is possible without actual overlapping (pl. xxrv), 
it is evident that the position of each must have been marked by 
something on the ground surface, probably a funerary chapel ; 
to complete the section, therefore, one must imagine a building 
still higher up of which no trace now remains. The whole 
thing is remarkably elaborate and the ceremony of burial must 
have required considerable time. 

Unfortunately we have no knowledge of the name or position 
of the occupant of the domed chamber. Since she is a woman 
the cylinder of king Mes-kalam-dug cannot be hers, and as 
both it and the gold daggers seem quite inconsistent with the 
coffin in the vaulted chamber it is safest to suppose that they 
are dedications made to her by a relative ; in any case it would 
seem certain that everything in the grave shaft is subordinate 
to the domed chamber and to its principal occupant. 

PG/1051. While by no means identical in its arrangements 
with that just described, this composite grave serves equally well 
to illustrate the elaborate ritual of the royal burials (pl. xxrx). 

At the very bottom of the grave shaft was placed a layer of 
offerings in the shape of clay vessels; earth was poured over 
these and beaten flat, and on the floor so made there were laid 
out in order the bodies of forty human victims; in this case, 
therefore, there was a ‘death-pit’ such as was lacking in 
PG/1054. The bodies were poorly adorned with beads of lapis 
and silver, and with some there were copper weapons and 
shallow limestone bowls. The death-pit was filled in with a 
solid mass of mud brick to a height of 1-20 m. from pit bottom; 
above this came the tomb chamber. The evidence here is not 
easy to interpret. Walls along each side of the shaft, one raised 
on a high ledge, suggest a mud-brick vault; of this no trace in 
the form of fallen brick was noted. On the other hand, the 
walls evidently enclosed a chamber, for there were stone and 
clay vases ranged along the sides, in the middle was a big 
copper cauldron overturned, and under it the cylinder seal of 
Dam-kalam-dug. The wooden coffin against one wall had 
been plundered and the bones in it disturbed after the body had 
been reduced to a skeleton, for one half of the pelvis lay against 
the lower jaw. The disturbance could only have been caused 
by robbers who entered and were able to move about in and 
ransack a roofed chamber, but how the roof had later fallen in 
and the chamber had got filled up with earth while the layers 
of offerings higher up in the shaft remained undisturbed it is 
difficult to see. I can only suggest that the chamber was 
largely filled by rubbish coming into it through the tunnel 
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made by the robbers and that the mud bricks of the vault, fallen 
and decayed, had become indistinguishable from the soil around 
them and so escaped detection by us; but as no tangible 
evidence was forthcoming I have not attempted a restoration of 
the vault in the sectional drawing. 

Higher up in the filling of the shaft was constructed just 
such a mud-brick building as occurs in PG/1054, divided by a 
cross-wall into two parts (though there was nothing to show 
that either of these was roofed in) and filled with alternate 
layers of earth and offerings. By analogy the clay dedication- 
bowl ought to belong to this building, but it seemed to lie 
definitely outside the limits of the grave shaft. Recessed in the 
wall of the shaft was a coffin of curious make, its sides made of 
bundles of reeds which clearly had been bent inwards and their 
tops tied together and the arches so formed covered in with 
matting, precisely in the fashion of the tunnel-like huts of the 
modern native; this may have been a subsidiary burial in the 
shaft, or it may have been an older grave exposed when the royal 
shaft was being dug. One of the chambers of the shaft build- 
ing contained an astonishing amount of pottery—the vessels 
touched each other over the entire area, and there were several 
layers of them. As far as could be seen only two types were 
represented, open cups and bottles, and with them a few 
examples of clay model boats ; such models are of very rare 
occurrence, but in Sargonid graves larger boats rudely modelled 
in bitumen and loaded with food-vessels appear commonly. 
Amongst the pots in the different layers there were eight 
human bodies, apparently thrown in with scant ceremony and 
unaccompanied by any personal belongings. 

The curiously irregular contours of the shaft seem to suggest 
that it was dug in a circumscribed area and that care had to be 
taken to avoid trespassing on earlier tombs, e.g. on PG/1054 
alongside. The fact that there were few traces of intrusive 
burials above it may be due to the denudation of the upper soil 
in which such graves may have lain, but might also be regarded 
as evidence of a late date in the first cemetery period, 

PG/1237, ‘the Great Death-pit’. In this case the unusual 
feature is that the death-pit does not contain any tomb chamber, 
nor can we be sure that there was ever such a chamber con- 
nected with it. If the pit is indeed a thing complete in itself, 
the whole theory of the Royal Tomb is in danger of breaking 
down or, at best, we must assume that the ritual of sacrifice 
attendant upon a royal burial might be carried out on other 
occasions also. It seems, however, more likely that PG/1237 
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merely presents a modification of the normal. A little to the 
E. of the pit and on a level about 1} metres above its floor 
there were found a number of blocks of limestone lying loose 
in the earth and others still aligned as a wall, and scattered 
about these were gold, lapis, and carnelian beads of unusually 
good quality. These remains may well represent the masonry 
tomb-chamber originally attached to the death-pit (in PG/800 
the chamber lay at a lower level than the pit, and there is no 
reason why here it should not have lain higher) ; and we have 
only to assume that the robbers carried off the stone of the 
walls—quite valuable booty in this stoneless land—as well as 
the contents of the vault ; on that supposition the grave can be 
regarded as normal. 

The two excrescences shown on the general plan do not 
belong to the death-pit at all; both were walled off from it with 
the mud brick which was used to revet the irregularities of the 
shaft sides. Probably both are parts of an earlier grave through 
which PG/1237 was dug. That on the N.E. (PG/1237 8) was 
quite empty and may have been plundered by the men employed 
on the new grave; the other, PG/1232, contained the remains 
of a wooden chariot. Two of the wheels of this were well pre- 
served, the imprint on the face of the soil showing clearly the 
colour and grain of the three bits of plank out of which the 
wheel was built up, a groove in the earth gave the thickness of 
the wheel’s rim, and part of the axle was still preserved. Two 
large copper vessels stood in the body of the car. In front of 
it lay the skeletons of two oxen harnessed with reins decorated 
with big lentoid beads of silver and lapis, and a human body 
lay by the animals’ heads. The chariot stood not at the bottom 
of the shaft but on the top of about a metre of earth-filling 
carpeted with mats ; beneath it, on the real floor, there were 
three bodies of sacrificed animals and, in the corner of the 
pit, a number of copper vessels and some weapons. It is 
possible that the pit formed part of PG/1237, but improbable ; 
it was definitely walled off from it. Had there been any con- 
nexion, analogy would demand that the chariot should stand 
near the entrance of the death-pit, whereas in fact it was as far 
away from it as possible and, standing on a higher level than 
the bodies in the death-pit, would have had to be driven right 
across the latter after it was partly filled with earth, which is 
the more unlikely as the dividing wall goes down to floor level. 
It is more probable that the diggers of PG/1237 came across 
this older pit and walled off all of it that they did not destroy. 

PG/1237 was a pit with sides partly cut in the soil, partly 
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revetted with mud brick, measuring 8-50 m. by 7-50 m., and 
entered from a sloped dromos at its north corner. Before the 
entrance was a low earth platform with curved front. In it lay 
74 bodies (pl. xxx1, 2). Against the N.W. wall were five men- 
servants carrying knives or axes, and a sixth lay a little in front 
of the platform edge; the other 68 were women, their bodies 
arranged for the most part in neat rows extending across the 
pit’s floor. Nearly all these were richly adorned with gold and 
silver ornaments ; 28 wore the conventional head-dress of gold 
hair-ribbons, wreaths of gold leaves, big lunate ear-rings, ‘ dog- 
collars’ of gold and lapis triangles, necklaces of gold and lapis 
beads, pins of gold or silver with lapis heads and sometimes 
gold finger-rings ; one, no. 22, had in addition a wreath of 
gold willow-leaves and another of lapis discs set against gold. 
Most of the other women wore similar collars and necklaces 
but hair-ribbons, and sometimes wreaths, of silver instead of 
gold. These, being of thin metal and in contact with the de- 
caying flesh, had perished, leaving only a discoloration in the 
soil or on the bones of the skull; in one case, however, the 
silver hair-ribbon, instead of being on the head, was found 
tightly rolled up against the body, apparently in a pocket, 
looking just as does a length of ribbon bought in a modern 
shop, and remarkably well preserved. A few fragile traces 
showed that the women had worn coats or sleeved cloaks of red 
woollen material, and very often on to one sleeve or both 
was sewn a cuff of beads, gold, carnelian, and lapis, nine or 
ten rows wide. By each body there was set a little cup of 
copper or of limestone, and each had one or more cockle-shells 
containing green paint. 

In one place there lay together four lyres. Queen Shub-ad’s 
harp was a true harp with a single upright beam from which 
the strings were brought down transversely to the sounding- 
box, but these instruments are lyres such as that represented 
on the inlay ‘standard’ and on the gold cylinder seal from 
PG/1054. From the sounding-box rise two uprights support- 
ing a cross-beam to which the strings were attached. Of the 
four lyres the most remarkable is that figured on pls. xxx, 2, 
XXXIII, 3, xxxIv, 1. The framework of this was of wood, which 
had perished entirely, but the mosaic inlay with which it was 
lavishly adorned had kept its position in the soil, and from this 
it was possible to take such measurements as guaranteed an 
accurate reproduction in new wood. ‘The inlay was waxed 
together and removed, except for a few badly broken parts, as 
a whole or in large sections, and when the new body was made 
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the individual tesserae were lifted out and transferred to it in 
their original order. 

The lyre stands 1-24m. high. The sounding-box is outlined 
with a broad band of mosaic having a lozenge pattern executed 
in white shell, red limestone, and lapis; on the sloping front 
are four shell plaques engraved with scenes of animals and 
monsters ; from the front projects the bearded head of a bull 
hammered up in thick gold. This head, of which one side was 
somewhat crushed by the weight of earth but the other abso- 
lutely undamaged, is the most striking example of animal 
sculpture we have yet found. The uprights of the lyre are 
decorated with gold bands alternating with bands of red, white, 
and blue mosaic; gold bands attached the cross-bar, of which 
the back half was of plain wood (for the attachment of the 
strings) and the front half plated with silver; to the lower side 
of the cross-bar at the front end there are fixed two small knobs, 
of silver and of gold, whose purpose is not clear. There was 
nothing to show the height of the legs of the instrument, but 
in the restoration they have probably been made too short. On 
the right side of the sounding-box the pattern of the mosaic 
outlining the lower edge is interrupted for a length of 0-06 m. 
Here short vertical strips of red and white occupy the upper 
half of the band; the lower half, between them and the strip 
edging, is left blank and seems to have been a hole through the 
wood. This may have been simply a vent intended to give 
resonance to the sounding-box, but it is equally possible that 
it was for a pedal by which the tone of the instrument was 
changed. 

The second lyre was considerably smaller, standing only 
105m. high, and was simpler. The whole of the wooden 
frame, sounding-box, uprights, and cross-bar, was covered with 
thin silver plate; a narrow band of blue and white inlay out- 
lined the sounding-box, on the front of which was a fine head of 
a cow in cast silver, and below this a set of three engraved shell 
plaques. With the disappearance of the wood the thin silver 
had been crushed flat, and as time had reduced the metal to 
silver chloride of a powdery consistency, restoration was im- 
possible and the problem was rather to preserve the instrument 
as it was found. Actually the two sides of the sounding-box 
have been separated and mounted on new wood of the original 
thickness, but the straightening out of the uprights and cross- 
bar was not feasible, and they have merely been strengthened 
by inserting wood and wax (pl. xxxiv, 2). 

Two points are most noticeable. In the first place it is here 
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obvious that the form of the sounding-box is due to its being a 
highly conventionalized representation of the body of the cow 
whose (very naturalistic) head projects from it; it is indeed a 
cubist cow! ‘The second point is the method of tuning. On 
the back half of the cross-bar there are eleven black stains 
clearly caused by bands of cloth or canvas which have left their 
mark on the metal where they were in contact with it; corre- 
sponding to them are eleven silver tubes, originally wooden 
bars covered with silver plate. ‘The strings were attached to 
canvas loops which passed loosely round the cross-bar ; through 
each loop was passed a rod which would be twisted round like 
a tourniquet to tighten and tune the strings. On the repre- 
sentations of lyres given by the ‘ standard’ and again by the 
gold cylinder seal these rods can clearly be seen lying at an 
angle against the cross-bar; from the same drawings we learn 
that the strings were fixed below not to the top of the sound- 
ing-box but half-way down one side, passing over a bridge of 
which in the actual remains we find no trace. It is not clear 
how the tourniquet was kept in position, but apart from this 
detail the mechanism of the lyre is definitely known ; a dis- 
covery made in another grave, to be described later, proved 
that the strings themselves were of catgut or sinew. 

The third lyre, which stood 1-15 m. high, was of a completely 
different form. The sounding-box is in the shape of a boat, 
curved underneath and with a flat gunwale (the hollow in the 
back of the bull-shaped lyres was absent here), the stern and 
bows rising to the uprights which support the cross-bar ; 
against the front upright stands a figure of an antlered stag 
worked in the. round, its fore-legs resting in the crook of the 
stem of a water(?)-plant whose spear-shaped leaves reach up on 
either side of the beast’s head. The whole of the wooden 
frame of the lyre was covered with thin silver plate, the stag is 
also of silver originally hammered over a wooden core, and the 
water-plant is of copper. Though less striking in colour and 
material than the great gold lyre, as a work of art this is un- 
doubtedly superior ; the composition is admirable, the realism 
of the stag extremely good. It has unfortunately suffered much 
from the conditions of its burial, the whole thing being crushed 
so flat that it is but a silhouette of what it once was, nor is it 
possible to restore in any way the silver, now reduced to pure 
chloride. It has been preserved as it was found, but even so will 
increase our respect for the artistry of the Sumerians (pl. xxxv, 1). 

The fourth lyre was in a much worse state. It had resembled 
the last, but the framework was of wood, unprotected by metal, 
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and the statue of the stag was of thin copper; this was all that 
survived, and so crushed and broken was it that its restoration 
has not yet been attempted. 

Against the S.E. side of the pit, near the south corner, there 
lay neatly an object or objects hard to identify. A number of 
silver-plated rods or poles were piled together; one, thicker 
than the rest, was decorated with bands of gold and mosaic and 
appeared to be curved round at right angles, its second member, 
extending for some two metres across the pit floor, was adorned 
with two strips of simple mosaic, and either itself silver-plated 
or having a silver-plated pole alongside it. In the heap along 
the wall a row of shell studs and rosettes seemed to be attached 
to one or other of the rods; half a dozen of these had decora- 
tive heads like broad-bladed spear-points of copper set in a gold 
haft; everything was very confused and much decayed. The 
curved pole with its gold and mosaic looked rather like part of 
a harp, and the studs and rosettes might in that case have been 
the keys. This would only explain some of the objects, and 
the measurements were against the explanation, as no harp of 
anything approaching these dimensions has yet been found. 
An alternative suggestion was that all these things formed part 
of a small canopy or tent under which some of the women 
might have danced or sung; the decorated pole would be the 
main upright curving over to the roof-tree or ridge-pole, the 
slender spear-headed rods would support the front of the canvas, 
and the shell knobs would mark the attachments for the same. 
In any case there had been so much wood which had entirely 
perished that evidence for any final decision was lacking. 

In the west corner, where lay no. 22, the most richly adorned 
of the bodies, were found two statues, one larger than the other 
but in all other respects a pair. Each represents ‘a ram of the 
goats’ standing upright on his hind legs behind a tree to the 
branches of which his fore-legs are fastened by silver chains. 
The fleece of the animal is made of white shell, each lock cut 
from a separate piece, the belly is of silver, the legs and face of 
gold, the fleece of the shoulders, the horns and the hair between 
the horns of lapis, and the eyes of lapis and shell; the tree, 
trunk, branches, leaves, and flowers, are of gold, and the little 
pedestal on which the figure stands has silver sides and a top 
of red and white mosaic. Both figures had been terribly 
crushed and one was broken into several pieces, but luckily one 
of them, pressed flat, preserved the outline of the figure, while 
the other retained the roundness of the shoulder and of one side 
of the back, so that between them precise data were given for 
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restoration. At present one of the statues has been repaired, 
and is illustrated on pl. xxxv. 

The statues are amongst the most striking works of art from 
Sumer, the first examples that we possess of that polychrome 
sculpture in different materials which to judge from scattered 
fragments was characteristic of the time. Their technique is 
of interest. The gold used was very thin leaf, especially that 
of the face of the ram and the trunk and branches of the tree. 
It was laid over wood covered with a coat of bitumen so thin 
that it must have been intended as an adhesive rather than as a 
help in modelling. The ears and horns were fixed to the head 
by copper rivets running through the wood. The body had a 
wooden core worked up to some extent with plaster of Paris; 
over this was a coating of bitumen to secure the tesserae. | 
might add here that though the bitumen was reduced to gritty 
powder most of the shell and lapis encrustation kept its place 
and was not moved in the process of restoration, the body as a 
whole being simply pressed out into shape; only the pieces 
near the tail had to be replaced. Allowances must therefore be 
made for irregularity in the setting of the shell pieces of the 
fleece, which is due to the accidents of time rather than to the 
maker’s lack of skill or care. 

The subject, a wild animal rampant against a tree, is a 
commonplace of Sumerian design; the animals, sometimes 
single, more often in pairs heraldically confronted, meet us on 
engraved shell plaques, on cylinder seals and on gold ornaments. 
Here for the first time we have the theme rendered in the 
round,* and for the first time can see the beast as a captive tied 
to the tree on which his feet rest. It is dangerous to suggest 
of any early subject of art that it is pure genre, and in this case 
the constant repetition makes it almost certain that there is 
an underlying religious significance. What that is cannot yet 
be said: the parallel of the ‘ram caught-in a thicket’ of the 
Abraham story is inevitable, and the editor of that story may 
well have chosen a familiar quotation or alluded to a familiar 
picture—there is no need for a connexion closer than that; the 
real explanation must be contained in some Sumerian legend 
unknown to us. 

The rams are not independent works of art. From the 
shoulders of each rises a cylinder of gold plate (originally cover- 
ing a wooden rod) which is a support for some object now 
lost ; it is probable that the material of the missing upper 
part was of wood. 

* Though the silver lyre with the stag must not be forgotten. 
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Another lyre was found, this time in a grave which had no 
particular pretensions to royalty, PG/1151. Two holes were 
noticed running down into the earth, and as their shape appeared 
unusual, rods were inserted in them and plaster of Paris poured 
down; the soil was then cut away and deficiencies in the cast 
made good by pouring in fresh plaster where the first had failed 
to penetrate, and the result was an extremely good cast of a 
wooden lyre of which the wood had completely vanished. A 
fine copper head of a heifer and a single shell plaque engraved 
with animal scenes were found in position adhering to the 
plaster, and, most surprising of all, as the soil was carefully re- 
moved from between the uprights there could be distinguished 
the ten strings of the instrument, represented now by broken 
lines of fibrous grey dust which must have been either catgut 
or sinew, remains so delicate that they would disappear at a 
touch, yet clear enough to show on a photograph (pl. xxxv, 2). 
Perhaps also from a harp or lyre was a curious head cast in 
copper, a human head with the ears and horns of a bull ; it is 
the sort of demon figure that is not uncommon on cylinder seals 
but has not before been found in sculpture proper (pl. xxxvu, 1). 

It is noteworthy that we have now lyres decorated with the 
heads of bearded bulls, of beardless cows or heifers, with the 
figure of a stag, and, possibly, with a demon’s head. A text of 
Gudea (much later in date but perhaps applicable) describes a 
harp dedicated by the ruler and adorned with the head of a 
bull ; the sound of the instrument is compared with the voice 
of the animal. It seems to me possible that the different 
animals correspond to differences in the tone of the harp or 
lyre, the bull being the bass, the cow perhaps the tenor, the 
stag the alto; if this be the case it would imply a harmonic 
system interesting to musicians. 
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The clearing of the cemetery has resulted in a great exca- 
vation measuring some 55-00 metres from N.W. to S.E. and 
with a depth varying with the depth of the lowest graves of 
from ten to thirteen metres. The stratification of the soil is 
clearly marked and most illuminating. The foundations of 
the Temenos wall of Nebuchadnezzar, which runs across the 
lower part of the site, are cut down into a mass of broken 
pottery, brick, etc., refuse dumped for the express purpose of 
levelling the ground for building. Most of this was put here 
in the Larsa period—the character of the pottery and occa- 
sional brick-stamps leave no doubt on this point—and in one 
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spot we found the ruins of Larsa buildings erected on the 
rubbish and underlying the Temenos wall. Here a subsequent 
levelling buried the Larsa houses under a second deposit of 
later sherds. Below the Larsa filling comes a thick belt of 
fairly clean grey earth ; it contains very little pottery, is stamped 
hard above, like a floor, and is so homogeneous that it must all 
have been put in at one time. The Sargonid graves are cut 
down into or through this, so that it must be older than they. 
If we had reason to believe that in the Sargonid age graves 
were constructed beneath the houses, as in the Third Dynasty 
and Larsa periods, the grey filling might be regarded as a 
contemporary levelling for building purposes, though there are 
no traces of buildings on it. As we have no right to assume 
such a custom, it is safest to attribute the filling to the First 
Dynasty of Ur, a date supported by such pottery as it contains, 

For some depth below the grey belt the earth had been so 
disturbed by constant grave-digging and grave-robbing that 
nothing of the original stratification remained ; but when 
once almost undisturbed soil was reached, then, between the 
grave-shafts, the evidence was clear to read. Sloping from 
N.W. to S.E. were definitely marked strata of contrasting 
colours—grey mud-brick debris, the red or yellow dust and 
fragments of fired bricks, masses of broken pottery, the black 
of charcoal and soot, the whitish-grey of light hearth-ash— 
seldom continuous for any long space, yet preserving fairly 
uniform contour-lines and running downhill at an angle which 
was most pronounced deep down at the N.W. end, rather less 
sharp but uniform from the upper N.W. section to the bottom 
of the S.E. end, and at the S.E. end getting flatter in propor- 
tion as it came nearer the surface. It was all obviously rubbish 
thrown out from a height, presumably from buildings, at the 
N.W. end, forming a pile against the foot of that height or 
building, then running downhill. When the dump had grown 
so high that nothing more could be flung directly on to the top 
of it, men had walked out over the top and poured their refuse 
on to the slope ; the farther afield the talus spread the gentler 
became the slope of its upper strata. The whole cemetery 
occupied the site of the rubbish-heaps of the earlier town. 

Of course the rubbish-heaps were formed before the graves 
could be dug down into them ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that kings (and the royal tombs seem to be amongst the 
earliest of the graves) would not be buried in a fresh refuse- 
mound, or even in one whose nature was fresh in the memory. 
A decent interval had to be assumed between the time when 
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the last rubbish was thrown out (i.e. between the formation of 
the top stratum at the S.E. end) and that when the cemetery 
first came into use. How long it took for the mounds to form 
it is difficult to estimate, but in reckoning age by depth one 
factor has to be borne in mind. As the rubbish ran downhill, 
the lowest stratum at the S.E. end rises at the N.W. to the 
top; therefore an object found forty feet down in the rubbish 
(not of course in a grave, but in the dump) at the S.E. end 
would be contemporary with one almost from the surface at 
the N.W. end, the stratification here beginning where there it 
left off. 

For the period during which the rubbish-heaps lay fallow 
I should allow anything up to a hundred years; for their 
formation 400 years is perhaps not too much. Scavenging is 
none too efficient in the East, where towns rise into the air on 
their own refuse rather than that it should be laboriously carted 
away, and it would take a very long time for what was removed 
to assume such formidable proportions, and the dump may 
have covered a far larger area than we have explored. A pit 
sunk below grave-level at the S.E. end gave interesting results : 
at a depth of 11-00 metres the sloping strata suddenly flattened 
out and became strictly horizontal; in each the fragments of 
pottery were massed at the bottom and lay not at all angles, as 
is elsewhere the case, but uniformly flat, as if by gravity seeking 
their own level, and the top of each stratum shaded off into a 
broad black band, while the soil forming it had the texture of 
water-laid mud. Here there had been a stream or canal into 
which the rubbish had run; the potsherds had sunk in the 
mud, with the periodic fall of the water the surface mud had 
been darkened by exposure ; probably nota little of the rubbish 
had been carried downstream. ‘The pouring of more refuse 
must have advanced the bank until in time the channel was 
shifted considerably to the S.E., but as the graves of the lower 
series thin out above this point it may not have receded very 
far and our work may have approached the limits of the area 
available for use as a graveyard; but if the dump did not 
extend much farther we must allow in our estimate for all 
that the water carried away, and to the N.E. and the S.W. its 
extent is quite unknown.’ The N.W. limits we have ascer- 
tained more exactly. The graves stop on a fairly definite line. 
Digging down to the N.W. of this we find instead of stratified 

* In a preliminary report such as this it is impossible to give in detail all the 


evidence on which my conclusions are based, and I have contented myself with 
summarizing it. ‘To show that detailed evidence is not lacking I quote here the 
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rubbish the remains of walls and floors of brick or beaten mud, 
and on the edge of these the battered ruins of a very heavy 
wall of plano-convex mud brick against whose outer face are 
piled huge deposits of ash ; here we have the ancient town 
with its containing wall, the town from which the rubbish was 
flung out on to the mounds. 

At some prosperous time the town outgrew its limits, and 
cutting through the middle of the rubbish we find a double 
series of house ruins, stumps of mud-brick walls and mud 


full account of this particular pit in which at the bottom of the slope the clay 
deposit has been largely eroded by the watercourse. 

The bottom of the pit comes at 1-55 m. above sea-level : measuring up from 
this we have: 

o-o'15 m. stiff damp water-laid mud, gritty and full of sand, in which are a 
few potsherds. The mud was dark grey, distinctly blacker at the top, more 
the type found on the bank of a stream than in its bed, unless the current 
be extremely sluggish. 

o:15—o-60 m. Similar but blacker, with a slightly greater proportion of 
potsherds: at the top a narrow band of stiff yellow clay. 

o*60-0'75 m. Almost entirely composed of potsherds in light rubbishy 
soil, with some bone fragments: the pots all wheel-made. 

0:75-1:20 m. Black rubbish, burnt or carbonized stuff mixed with mud: 
it was broken by two thin irregular strata of red burnt earth and grey 
ash which did not present any clear horizontal line. 

1'20-1'35m. A very definite break. Hard clay containing lumps of 
brick clay burnt red (not bricks), very clean below but getting more 
mixed with black rubbish above. 

1*35-1'50m. Black and grey ash alternating in very fine strata. 

I*50-2:tom. A regular alternation of black or grey ash with yellowish 
clay strata, all water-laid and from the fineness of the strata appearing to 
be a deposit very slowly formed. Pottery very scarce indeed. From 
2-00-2°Io m. there is a particularly marked black band with a streak of 
white down the middle. 

2*10-3:15 m. A uniform bed of clean sandy yellow clay, water-laid. In 
the lower part there is no pottery, higher up a very little. 

3°15-3°25m. Broken pottery lying in dark grey muddy soil looking like 
a surface. 

3°25-3°30m. A yellow clay band fading off to a black surface. 

3°30-3'40m. A yellow clay band fading off to a black surface. In this 
as in the last two strata the potsherds are lying horizontally just under 
the black surface. 

3°40-3°55 m. Another similar stratum. 

3°55-3°65 m. Another similar, the surface less clearly defined. 

3°65-4:10m. Uniform light brown clayey soil, not very stiff, clean and 
practically free of pottery. 

4'10-4:60m. Alternating thin strata of grey, dark grey, and brown, look- 
ing like the result of a very slow deposit; all very clean. 

4°60-5:00m. Mixed soil with a moderate amount of pottery. 

5°0om. From here upwards is the normal rubbish formation, the strata 
disturbed by the lowest of the graves. 
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floors, stepped in terraces down the slope of the mounds. In 
two cases at the S.E. end of the excavation such house-ruins, 
lying on or just below the level of the lowest tombs, produced 
hoards of inscribed tablets. According to the rough estimate. 
of time which I have suggested, the tablets, occurring about. 
half-way in the dump formation, would date from 3800 to 
3700 B.C.; On epigraphic grounds they can be assigned to 
‘about the thirty-seventh century’ (v. Burrows, p. 343), so 
that as a working hypothesis my chronology may pass muster. 

One of these hoards of tablets occurred close to the royal 
tomb PG/1332, in a layer of black soot-like rubbish which 
extended partly under the death-pit and had partly: been cut 
away by it; the other was close to and about on the same level 
as the great death-pit PG/1237. Through the floor of the 
annexe of this death-pit (PG/1237 8) a shaft was sunk by us 
which gave most important results. For the first o-80 m. there 
was fairly clean soil, then came the normal stratified rubbish 
going down to the 1-som. line, then perfectly clean water-laid 
clay to the 520m. line, then ashes and rubbish containing 
masses of pottery, including painted wares, to 6-40 m., and 
below this clean sandy soil which we identified as virgin soil. 

Somewhat to the N.W. of this, on the other side of PG/1237, 
a shaft gave parallel results: below the normal strata of rubbish 
came a bed of clean water-laid clay 2-70 m. thick, only inter- 
rupted at o-20m. from its top by a thin band of darker soil 
with some ashes which seemed to be due toa hole having been 
dug down into the clay to receive a large pot which was found: 
in situ resting on the dark-coloured band. Below the clay was 
a layer ten centimetres thick containing painted pottery, flints 
and flint cores; then for 0-70 m. mixed soil with lumps of red 
burnt earth, numerous potsherds and fragments of burnt 
brick, including one complete example measuring 0-20 m. by 
0-12 m. by 0-065 m., slightly plano-convex and with the corners 
rounded, a type of brick which had never before been en- 
countered in the course of our excavations. A pit sunk some 
300 metres away, under the floor of the forecourt of the 
Nannar Temple, gave consistent results, a layer of clean water- 
laid clay 1-70m. thick, under which quantities of painted 
pottery so little disturbed as to include fragments which could 
be put together to form complete vessels. 

Here once again we encounter the familiar problem of the 
existence at a very early period of painted pottery which, while 
we had never before found it in conditions which threw much 
light on its chronological relations, did seem to have dis- 
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appeared altogether before the emergence of the civilization 
recognized as Sumerian. Now we find it in conditions 
admitting of clearer interpretation, and the reading was to be 
helped by work done farther to the N.W., where the pheno- 
mena, though not identical, were none the less consistent. 

The N.W. limit of the cemetery, where, as stated above, we 
found the outskirts of the older town from which the rubbish 
was thrown out, coincides with the edge of what we had long 
since recognized as a series of prehistoric terraces once occu- 
pied by buildings but now denuded by weather to a uniform 
slope lower than those terrace levels (v. Ant. Four. vi, p. 385). 
Here, at 1:80 m. below the modern surface, we found a patch of 
pavement made of burnt plano-convex bricks and associated 
with terra-cotta drains; to judge from the character of the 
bricks the floor could not be later than 3100 B.c., and, to judge 
from a large steatite bowl of early tomb type found ix situ just 
by it, it should be considerably earlier than that. The floor 
might be roughly contemporary with the mud-brick retaining- 
wall described above, which ran between seven and nine 
metres outside it. The wall lay considerably lower, but its 
foundations had been cut down into rubbish which must have 
risen nearly as high as the floor; and against its inner face, on 
the level of the top of it, there were four courses of burnt brick 
which may have been a, platform but may equally well have 
been foundations for a town wall which would certainly have 
risen high above the level of the pavement. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration the slope of the rubbish strata, both the retaining 
wall and the brick pavement might be nearly if not quite as old 
as the cemetery. 

Against the outer face of the retaining wall a pit 14-00 m. 
long by 4:00m. wide was dug, and against the inner face a 
smaller pit. Successive floor-levels were encountered inside 
the wall; on the outside there was only piled rubbish. At 
1-80 m. below the foundation of the wall was found an inscribed 
tablet of the same archaic character as those found under the 
tombs. 

The pottery immediately below the pavement was all of 
types met with in the tombs. Between 4:00m. and 5-som. 
below it came a number of small clay figurines of animals, two 
fragments of broad three-reeded clay jar handles, a clay model 
of a curved blade, a clay ring, a stone spindle-whorl, and one 
of the long clay cones with a depression in the flat head such 
as occur at Abu Shahrein associated with painted pottery. 
None of these objects is paralleled in the tombs. 
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At 4:50 m. were found several burnt clay bricks of the type 
of that found under the clay deposit in the S.E. pit; they 
seemed to be re-used here. 

At 6:00m. below the pavement painted pottery began to 
occur. The levels from here to 8-10m. (the lowest point 
reached by us) were now consistent. Side by side with wheel- 
made plain pottery of a ware and of shapes familiar for the 
most part from the early graves (though one very long tubular 
vase was new) there came hand-made or slow-wheel painted 
pottery of the Al ‘Ubaid type, the hard-fired green ware known 
from the same site, a polychrome ware with black and plum- 
red paint on a buff ground whose analogy is with Jemdet Nasr, 
and a wheel-made ware dipped in a light-coloured slip which 
has subsequently been wiped off so as to produce a rough 
pattern, the slip both by colour and by texture contrasting with 
the coarse dark clay of the body. This peculiar ware has been 
found in the lowest levels at Kish and also at Carchemish, 
where it belongs to the Early Hittite period and must be dated 
before 3000 8.c. With the pottery come cores and instruments 
of flint and of obsidian (the latter commoner in the lower 
levels), fragments of clay sickles and clay cones and nails, 
imitations in clay of very long bugle beads cut in shell, animal 
figurines, beads of agate, carnelian and lapis, copper needles, 
and numerous jar-stoppers of mud bearing seal-impressions 
with formal or animal subjects remarkable for their artistic 
development. 

The evidence from these house ruins and that from the 
rubbish-heaps outside the settlement is identical in character. 
It illustrates a civilization very much older than the earliest 
tombs, a civilization which while it has in its plain pottery, its 
use of copper and perhaps in its artistic traditions, as shown by 
the seal-impressions, not a little in common with what we can 
fairly call Sumerian, possesses another side which is absolutely 
different and seems to have Northern connexions. Between 
this civilization and the cemetery there is a degree of con- 
tinuity, and at the same time a breach sufficient to account for 
the disappearance of most that is primitive and all that may be 
northern. 

High up on the #e// which was the ancient town site we pass 
without warning from the purely Sumerian to the mixed levels ; 
low down on the side of that ze// they are separated by a bank 
of clean water-laid clay varying in thickness at different points 
from 3-70 m. to 2-70 m., and scarcely, if at all, to be distinguished 
at the mound’s foot, where its place is taken by a channel of 
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running water. Only one agency, a flood of dimensions un- 
paralleled in Mesopotamian history, could have deposited such 
a bank of clay, and such a flood is recorded by Sumerian 
annalists as having happened at a period which, if we disregard 
the fantastic numerals of the early king-lists and assume a 
’ possible longevity for its kings, would agree tolerably well with 
what we might deduce from the evidence of the flood at Ur. 
It is precisely the disaster which would account for the facts 
that puzzle us. Sumerian legends regarding their own coming 
into Mesopotamia suggest that there were prior occupants, 
barbarians, and that at the beginning the Sumerians only built 
and possessed certain cities in the extreme south country. If, 
therefore, remains of that age are to be found, we should expect 
signs of a mixed culture and that amongst those there should 
be affinities with the north. The king-lists supply a hint that 
some at least of the walled cities of the Sumerians survived the 
flood which overwhelmed the rest of the country—indeed we 
must assume something of the sort to explain the presence of 
Sumerians in it after the Flood; and actually when history 
begins the Sumerians are found extending far to the north of 
what appear to have been their early limits. From the excava- 
tions at Al ‘Ubaid we know that the painted-pottery-using 
people lived in open villages built of reed or wattle huts, such 
huts as are described in the Sumerian Flood legend as forming 
the (presumably non-Sumerian) town of Shuruppak which the 
Flood was to destroy. It seems to me that we have at Ur clear 
evidence of a flood great enough to have drowned out the 
villages of the non-Sumerian barbarians who made painted 
pottery and used clay sickles and flint or obsidian knives, 
thereby enabling the Sumerians to spread north and occupy all 
that later was known as Sumer. That this flood is identical 
with that of the Sumerian annals, and so with that of Sumerian 
legend, can scarcely be doubted: its connexion with the 
affliated Flood story of Genesis follows; but its real impor- 
tance is that on the one hand it tends once more to support 
the credibility of local tradition, and on the other hand goes 
far to clear up the most perplexing fact in early Mesopotamian 
archaeology, the early prevalence and the complete disappear- 
ance of the painted pottery. 


Tue Nannar Tempte (pl. xxxix) 


The ground plan of the great forecourt of the temple of 
Nannar in the Neo-Babylonian period was already known from 
surface-tracing carried out in 1924 (v. Ant. Four. v, p. 359) 
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and from further work done at the N.W. end in 1927-8, when 
also the ruins of this part were cleared down to Third Dynasty 
level. Our programme this season was to carry the excavations 
to a point at which the design of the Third Dynasty building 
could be ascertained and subsequent changes attributed to their 
_ proper authors. There was little chance of finding much in 
the way of objects, and results were likely to be purely historical, 
but the history of the principal religious building of Ur was 
well worth securing in detail. 

The courtyard forms a terrace of approach to the high plat- 
form from which rises the Ziggurat and on which was the 
temple sanctuary built under the shadow of the great tower. 
Its sole entrance lay always in the middle (approximately) of 
the N.E. side, and doorways in the S.W. side gave access by 
means of stairways to the Ziggurat platform. 

Excavations on the S.W. side of the Ziggurat have shown 
that the Third Dynasty buildings there replaced similar works 
dating back to the Second, if not to the First, Dynasty of Ur, 
and here on the N.E. side the same must have been true, but 
of such earlier buildings virtually nothing remains. In one 
place two or three courses of plano-convex bricks incorporated 
in a Third Dynasty base, in another a few similar bricks lying 
loose in the filling of the terrace bore witness to the activities of 
the earlier builders, but equally to the destruction wrought by 
those of the Third Dynasty. Above the bank of clay heaped 
by the flood over the debris of the primitive settlement was a 
mass of artificial filling, rich in painted pottery, piled up for 
the raising of the temple platform by those who first restored 
it after the deluge; but the surface of this had been swept 
virtually clear by the Third Dynasty workmen. It is with them 
therefore that our record starts. 

A double wall enclosing chambers surrounded and retained 
the courtyard terrace; the foundations of this were of mud 
bricks, the superstructure in burnt bricks; of the latter very 
few remained in situ, but amongst them, or scattered against 
the wall-footings, were some bearing the name of Dungi. The 
mud bricks of the lower section of the wall were of the dimen- 
sions characteristic of the Third Dynasty. Now the temple, 
with its courtyard, and the Ziggurat form a single unit, and 
the bricks of the Ziggurat and those of the extant ruins of 
the sanctuary bear the name of Ur-Engur (Ur-Nammu) the 
founder of the dynasty. Nabonidus, in his inscriptions com-. 
memorating his own restoration of the Ziggurat, states that it 
was built by Ur-Engur and Dungi his son. It is likely enough 
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that Ur-Engur’s comparatively short reign of eighteen years 
was insufficient for the vast building programme on which he 
embarked throughout his whole kingdom and that the son 
had to complete much that the father had begun ; we found 
this to be so in the case of the palace E-Harsag (v. Aut. Four. vi, 
p- 382), and it was so again here. The mud-brick substructures . 
must be Ur-Engur’s work, because they are really the retaining- 
wall of the terrace and until they and it were constructed the 
building of the platform for the sanctuary and Ziggurat would 
have been impracticable ; as soon as they were finished attention 
was concentrated on the erection of the tower and of the sanc- 
tuary, and then Ur-Engur died and the forecourt was com- 
pleted by Dungi in the first years of his reign. 

As will be seen from the plan, very little of this building 
survives, but, largely because its lines were followed by later 
builders, it can be restored with confidence in almost every 
detail. A massive gate-tower with triple gateway led into an 
open court measuring 66-00 m. by 37-50 m., surrounded by 
communicating chambers to which smaller doors gave access ; 
in the S.W. side one door (possibly three, as in later periods) 
led to the sanctuary set on the higher terrace. The court was 
paved with burnt brick, and into the pavement were let solid 
cubes of brickwork, altars or bases, one of which was dedicated 
by Ur-Engur, one by Dungi, one by Bur-Sin, while others are 
nameless but may represent later rulers of the same house. 
They are dotted about without any apparent method, and are 
not all aligned to the building, and their use is not clear. 
Equally difficult to explain are a number of shallow square 
box-like depressions set in a row in Bur-Sin’s pavement ; pre- 
sumably they had some ritual purpose, but there was no 
evidence to show what. In any case it is manifest that during 
the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur Dungi’s temple stood 
unaltered except in so far as some, perhaps each, of his 
successors set up for himself an altar or a base in the outer 
court. 

The Elamite invasion which brought to an end the Third 
Dynasty must have involved the pillage of the Nannar temple 
and probably a good deal of damage to its structure, but we 
do not find any signs of immediate rebuilding ; on the contrary, 
that the temple was still standing is proved by a feature which 
postulates the plan which it modifies. One of the early Isin 
kings (his name has not been found) put up in the courtyard 
a building which extended from the outer S.E. wall over the 
intramural chambers and covered a good third of the court- 
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yard; it measured 43-3 m. from S.E. to N.W. and 37-7 m. 
from S.W. to N.E.; it was solid, with a thick facing of burnt 
brick and a mud-brick core. It looks as if it might have been 
the podium for a building or even something in the nature of 
a small ziggurat ; the foundations were sunk about 14 metres 
below pavement level and the whole top of the building had 
been razed at a later date so that its brickwork served as 
paving. 

The corners of the building had been destroyed and a wide 
trench driven through its mass, seemingly in the Kassite age, 
and the trench ran across a little chamber contrived in the 
heart of the brickwork. The chamber went down as low as 
the foundations of the mass; it had been entered from the 
N.E. side, where the remains of a narrow flight of brick stairs 
survived, but the overlapping of the upper courses of bricks 
showed that its walls had never stood more than 1-som. high 
and that (since there was no sign of vaulting but on the con- 
trary the courses of brick ran on flat over the gap) it had been 
filled in solid before the upper part of the building could be 
completed. There was then only one moment when the 
chamber could have been used, the moment when the building 
as a whole had reached the height of about 1-50 m. or, in other 
words, since this was the depth of the foundations below pave- 
ment level, at the moment when the foundations were finished 
and the building of the superstructure proper was about to 
begin. Then one could go down into what was really a hole, 
too low to be called a room; and the hole so carefully prepared 
was immediately filled up. Clearly the chamber served some 
rite which took place when the building was dedicated. A tent 
or something of the sort may have been spread over it to give 
it due height and to secure secrecy, men descended the steps 
and did something inside and deposited in it certain treasures; 
then it was filled in with earth and bricked over and remained 
a secret store-house or sanctuary of the god. That there was 
a treasure inside is, I think, proved by the pains taken to rob 
it at a later period; whether this would lend colour to its be- 
ing a subterranean gigunu I leave to others to decide, but we 
certainly have here a feature not paralleled by anything else 
found in the course of the excavations. 

The age of this nameless building is more or less defined by 
the fact that part of the face of it was cut away by a great 
‘base’ sunk in the pavement to the N.W. by Sin-idinnam. 
Here too there was a problem to which no satisfactory answer 
could be found. The base measured 4:3 m. by 4:3 m., and 
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from the top, which was razed down to pavement level, it 
descended no less than 7-30 m., and the whole thing was solid 
brickwork concealing no chamber, not even a cavity in which 
a foundation-deposit could be placed. No imaginable super- 
structure would have demanded so massive a foundation, much 
less would a statue, for Sumerian statues were always small, 
nor does there seem any reason for setting an altar so deep in 
the ground—the older ‘altars’ or bases in the court go down 
only from two to twelve courses. No inscription threw light 
on the purpose of this extraordinary block of brickwork, and 
we can simply record the fact of its existence without hazarding 
any guess as to its nature. 

Not long after Sin-idinnam’s time there was a complete 
reconstruction of the Nannar temple. While the main lines of 
the old building were preserved the actual walls were pulled 
down and the terrace enlarged and the courtyard with it. On 
the S.W., where the range of chambers masked the rise in level 
from the court to the sanctuary level, only a little space could 
be gained by throwing back the front wall, and on the S.E. 
the temple of E-Nun-Mah prevented any encroachment ; but 
the other two sides, bounded by the containing-walls of the 
terrace, were free. Here then a new containing-wall was built 
outside the old, adding some 8-00 m. to the court in either 
direction, and the upper part of the wall formed the outer wall 
of the court; a new inner wall ran down the middle of the old 
intramural chambers." 

The new building was more splendid as well as larger than 
the old; the gate-tower formed a bolder salient and was pre- 
sumably higher, the outer face of the N.E. wall was relieved by 
a series of elaborate buttresses, and to judge from scanty 
remains at the east corner it was further decorated by half- 
columns and double recesses in the brickwork. The style of 
the building makes its author practically certain. On the N.W. 
side of the sanctuary part of the temple, we found in 1925 
(v. Ant. Four. v, p. 355) that Warad-Sin of Larsa (c. 1950 B.C.) 
had added to the terrace-line a projecting fort the outer face of 
which was adorned with these half-columns and double recesses, 

* This explains the terribly ruined state of the Third Dynasty building as 
shown by the ground-plan. The Larsa builders not only razed the old walls to 
below floor-level but in making the deep trenches for the foundations of their 
own work cut away all of the old brickwork which they encountered. All that 
survive of Ur-Engur’s foundations are sections in the middle of the later 
chambers, cut across by cross-walls and with the wall-faces hacked away, and, for 


the inner wall, the footings of which were not nearly so deeply set, the inner 
face and so much of the width as did not interfere with the Larsa trenches. 
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Ground plan, restored, of the forecourt of the Temple of Nannar 
as built by Ur-Engur and Dungi 
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and the same ornament was carried by him along the outer face 
of the S.W. wall dividing the courtyard from the sanctuary. 
There can be no doubt that all these changes were contem- 
porary and that the enlargement of the courtyard is due to 
the Elamite king. 

The next reconstruction was carried out about 1400 B.c. 
by Kuri-Galzu, the Kassite king of Babylon, who must have | 
found the temple in a much ruined state, for even the outer 
wall had to be rebuilt by him from its foundations. The facade 
of the temple was simplified by omitting the wall-decoration of 
half-columns and recesses, but the gate-tower and buttresses 
were retained and in all other respects the new building was 
a replica of the old. In the middle gate-chamber, on either side 
of the entrance passage, two heavy brick benches were built ; 
they now stand about 0-60 m. above the bitumen-covered pave- 
ment but may originally have been higher, and their use is not 
certain. In the brickwork of one of them we found a foundation- 
deposit consisting of a clay pot containing specimens of the 
metals used in the construction, gold, silver, and copper, and 
close to this a set of glass-paste cylinder seals. 

Between the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur and that of 
Kuri-Galzu the rise in the floor-level of the courtyard was very 
slight, and even when some three hundred years later Adad- 
apal-iddinam relaid the worn-out pavement his bricks came 
directly on the top of those of the Kassite builder. It was prob- 
ably Adad-apal-iddinam who replaced with mud brick the 
decorated wall of Warad-Sin screening the sanctuary platform 
which had apparently fallen into complete decay. The first 
real change in this direction was made by the Assyrian governor 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi (¢c. 650 B.c.) who put down a mud floor sixty 
centimetres above that of his predecessor ; along the N.E. side 
of the court there remain substructures of certain buildings 
added by him which seem to have taken the form of a screen- 
wall masking the doors of the chambers on this side and of an 
addition to the gate-tower allowing of a fourth doorway, but 
the evidence is too scanty for any reconstruction to be convinc- 
ing. The final change comes with Nebuchadnezzar (600 B.c.) 
who raised the floor of the court by nearly two metres, making 
it virtually level with the Ziggurat terrace and the sanctuary, 
and also raised the outer space between the courtyard gate and his 
new Temenos Wall, bringing the whole complex on to a single 
plane ; further he must be credited with rebuilding the sanctuary 
and adding a ‘ boat shrine(?)’ on the S.E. side of the main 
flight of Ziggurat stairs. 
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The history of the temple has now been worked out in as full 
detail as the state of the ruins allows, and though a few points 
are of doubtful interpretation the general result is satisfactory 
and the heavy labour entailed over a number of seasons has 
been well justified. During the whole excavation very few 
objects have been found, as is almost bound to be the case with 
a building in constant use, whose level remained the same 
throughout the greater part of its existence, and whose impor- 
tance would make it the first objective of a victorious enemy in 
search of plunder. This year only one small antiquity was dis- 
covered, a votive mace-head dating from the early part of the 
third millennium s.c. (pl. xxv, 2); the inscription on it has an 
important bearing on the history of Ur. 


Tue Watts or Ur 


The position of the walls of the inner city is tolerably clear : 
a more or less continuous ring of mounds can be traced on the 
ground without any excavation, and is still more obvious in air 
photographs. The Temenos enclosure occupies the western 
corner of the ring; the N.W. wall, irregular in line, runs some 
distance outside the N.W. limits of the Temenos; the north 
angle is obliterated, but the N.E. side is marked by a long high 
ridge with a very steep outer face which passes just behind the 
Expedition house, is crossed by the track leading to the railway 
station, and ends on-the bank of the canal-like depression which 
divides the main site of Ur into two parts. One branch of the 
town wall may have run along the bank of this water-channel, 
but a continuation of the previous line seems to have been 
carried across the channel to enclose a distinct quarter of the 
town situated on the far bank, and here too the ruin-ridge 
attains a considerable height; along the S.W. side of the city 
aligned but disconnected mounds slope more gently to the 
outer plain, and the exact course of the defences remains obscure. 
The total enclosure seems to be an oval rather than a rectangle 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile long and half a mile wide. 
Outside of it the suburbs stretch for miles; inside it, like the 
keep inside the bailey, lies the Temenos. The ground-level 
inside is considerably higher than the outer plain; the walls 
must have served as retaining-walls for a platform on which the 
city’s buildings were raised, a platform which, however de- 
liberately it was planned, must largely consist of and conceal 
debris and buildings much older than the wall. It is reasonable 
to assume that this higher quarter of the town represents the 
earliest settlement ; here were the oldest shrines, the predeces- 
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sors of the great temple complex E-temen-ni-il, making it the 
religious focus of the city, and here must have been always the 
administrative centre. In prosperous times the city far outgrew 
its old defences—we have found house-remains six hundred 
yards away to the S.W., and royal buildings of the Isin period 
nearly a mile to the N.E.—but the ancient and the real Ur lay 
within its walls, standing to the rest in much the same relation 
as does the City to Greater London. 

We have bricks of Ur-Engur (Ur-Nammvu) specially moulded 
and stamped for the building of the city wall, about 2300 B.c., 
and records of its destruction by Samsu-iluna in about 1885 B.c., 
but apart from this we could know very little of its history and 
nothing at all of its nature; indeed there was virtually nothing 
known about Sumerian defences in general, seeing that no 
expedition yet has undertaken the heavy task of clearing the 
circuit of an ancient town. At Ur this task seems imposed 
upon us, and though it was far too late in the season to do more 
than make a start which would be purely experimental in 
character, the experiment would be useful as helping to define 
a future programme. The whole gang was therefore set to work 
at a spot on the N.E. side beohaaad the Expedition house where 
conditions seemed favourable to quick results, and in the ten 
days which remained to us a stretch a hundred metres in length 
was at least superficially cleared and much information gained. 

The fortifications of the city were naturally repaired and re- 
organized a number of times. ‘The earliest work that we have 
found is dated by the type of its bricks and by a pot-inscription 
discovered in one of its chambers to the Third Dynasty of Ur 
and is probably due to that Dynasty’s founder, Ur-Engur. It 
consists of a mud-brick rampart along the top of which we may 
assume there ran the wall proper built of the large stamped 
kiln-baked bricks which we have occasionally encountered 
scattered about the site; but at this particular point of the wall- 
line no trace of the burnt-brick superstructure survives. The 
mud-brick rampart is, however, itself an astonishing piece of 
work. Its back or inner face is vertical and was for the most 
part hidden underground, for the wall acts as a retaining-wall 
to the town terrace which rises nearly twenty feet above the 
level of the surrounding plain ; its front or outer face is strongly 
battered, sloping back at an angle of forty-five degrees; the 
thickness of the wall at its base is no less than 22-00 m. Its pres- 
ent height is eight metres, measured to the foundations of the 
Isin buildings on it, and that may be its original height, but it 
is also possible that when Ur-Engur’s burnt-brick wall was 
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demolished the upper part of its mud-brick substructure also 
was cut away and levelled for the Isin constructions, and that 
originally it stood some metres higher than it does to-day. 
These dimensions will appear less fantastic if we realize that the 
wall, though built of bricks carefully laid, is in essence an agger, 
an earth rampart, to which its sloped face gives it a close 
resemblance. We have found at Ur terraces of earlier date 
revetted with ‘ walls’ made by piling up lumps and baskets full 
of half-dry clay set in mud mortar; the twenty-foot terrace of 
the town needed a stronger facing than that, and in an age of 
great builders true walling may have seemed preferable at any 
cost to heaped earth or clay adobe, and a width of 22-00 metres 
not an exaggeration. The sloped mud face must have suffered 
badly from weathering, and it was twice reinforced with mud- 
brick revetments which added still further to the wall’s thick- 
ness ; the authorship of these is not known, but one of them may 
have been due to the Isin and Larsa kings. 

The sack of Ur by the Elamites at the time of the downfall 
of the Third Dynasty (c. 2200 B.c.) may have involved the 
razing of its walls; certainly under the kings of Isin and Larsa 
(the only name we have yet found is that of Sid-idinnam of 
Larsa, c. 2000 B.c.) radical changes were made. By this time 
the level inside the town against the wall-face had risen till it 
was nearly flush with the top of the Third Dynasty rampart ; 
on the top of the latter, perhaps levelled for the purpose, there 
was constructed a continuous row of buildings which served 
a double purpose. They were houses of burnt brick of the 
normal private-house type, but since their walls contain bricks 
with royal stamps intended for Government use they probably 
accommodated troops or officials connected with the defence 
of the city. Their doors faced inwards on to a street running 
parallel with the rampart line, and their back walls took the 
place of the city wall. At certain salient points there seems to 
have been a change of plan, for the inner face of the rampart, 
so far as it was exposed above ground, is revetted with burnt 
bricks and the top, instead of being crowned with houses, 
appears to have been filled in solid as if for the base of a tower. 
It is curious that the houses on the wall should be of a flimsy 
character and should possess no military features other than the 
continuity of their back walls; their resemblance to those of 
the residential quarter on the S.W. side of the city excavated 
three years ago is accentuated by the fact that here too we find 
under the floors burials both in clay coffins and in brick vaults. 
The pottery, cylinder seals, etc., found in these graves confirm 
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the evidence of the stamped bricks as to the date of the 
occupation of the Wall quarter. From a room in one house 
there was recovered a large number of business tablets which had 
been stored in two big clay jars. 

These were the ‘ great walls of Ur’ destroyed by Samsu-iluna, 
the son of Hammurabi, about 1885 B.c. After this even the 
lines of the superstructure must have been obliterated, for the 
next building whose authorship can be identified disregards 
them entirely. A wide and deep gateway or entrance-passage 
with two sets of double doors, built of burnt bricks plentifully 
stamped with the name of Kuri-Galzu (c. 1400 B.c.) runs at an 
angle across the ruins of what seems to have been a Larsa gate- 
tower. If it led toa building, that has completely disappeared ; 
it may have been a postern-gate through the fourteenth-century 
walls. 

Kuri-Galzu’s work owes much of its destruction to the 
erection of a massive interior fort (perhaps flanking a gate) 
built of mud-brick in the Neo-Babylonian period, the foundations 
of which go down below the Kassite level. So far as it has 
been worked out at present it is a great rectangle divided by 
walls four metres thick into narrow chambers of which only the 
substructures remain ; it lay against the inner face of the Neo- 
Babylonian city wall, which was built of mud-brick with thin 
burnt-brick facing. Immediately outside this, and separated 
from the city wall by a comparatively narrow passage, was 
a large building, also of Neo-Babylonian date, consisting of a 
heavily-walled courtyard with chambers at one end. Whether 
this is a military work or not cannot yet be said, its excavation 
not being complete, but the simplicity of its plan and the strength 
of its walls (which are nearly seven metres across) suggest that 
it was a flanking-tower. 

Work on the city walls is to be resumed next season on 
a larger scale. 


APPENDIX 
THE INSCRIPTIONS 
With Observations on the Chronology 
By E. Burrows 


Durinc this season we found nearly 250 archaic tablets and 
fragments ; 27 inscribed cylinder-seals ; a few business docu- 
ments of the Sargonic and many of the late Ur III and Larsa 
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periods; about 20 new or partly new dedications on cones, 
bricks, and stone objects." 

Of the dedications three especially are of historical interest. 
A bowl fragment seems to contain the broken name of Mes- 
ki-ag-nuna, second king of the First Dynasty of Ur in the 
king-list. The inscription is apparently to be read in Semitic ! 
On a brick Nam-mah-ni of Lagash is for the first time repre- 
sented at Ur. A mace-head bears a dedication by a son or 
daughter (?) of AN-BU, probably entitled ‘king’. This is 
presumably AN-BU, first king of the dynasty of Mari in the 
king-list. The dedication is to the Sun-god: one of the few 
extant inscriptions from Mari is also a dedication to the Sun- 
god. The name AN-BU was found also some years ago at 
Ur, but in a less significant context. The presence of the Mari 
dynasty at Ur is a new datum for the reconstruction of the 
earlier part of the king-list ; whatever arrangement be adopted 
it seems to exact a considerable interval between Ur I and the 
Lagash domination at Ur. 

Inscribed Cylinders. Most were from the graves. Of these 
eight have proper names in linear script, twelve are in cuneiform 
or incipient cuneiform. The distinction in writing may nearly 
correspond to the two periods of the necropolis: pre-first- 
dynasty and Sargonic. In the earlier class are names of two 
kings, a queen, and two scribes; in the later, names of two 
priests (perhaps), a libationer, a door-keeper, two other officials, 
a cook of the god Nannar, a merchant, and a miller. 


In 1927-8 the results were curiously similar. Among the older names 
from the graves were those of a queen and two or three scribes ; among 
the later, those of a priest, another religious (?) official, a libationer, 
a door-keeper, and a cook. 


We also found last season the impression from a seal of 
a scribe of Sargon’s daughter: this makes an interesting third 
with two cylinders (found 1926/7 and already published) of the 
steward and the hairdresser (so probably URI may be read) of 
the same lady. 

Royal names from the old necropolis. In the o/dest period, 
according to the results of the last two seasons, titles of office 
added to names on the seals were, when not those of scribes, 
those of royal persons. Whether the contemporary seals with 
names but without titles were also those of royal persons is 


* A report of the comparatively few inscriptions found in 1927-8 was not 
published. Reference was made to some of the seal-inscriptions. Complementary 
observations on these will be relevant to the present report. 
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a matter to determine; anyway, most of these were related to 
‘royal graves’. 

The inscription Mes-kalam-dug Lugal found this season 
certainly means Meskalamdug, King. ‘The words are separated 
by a line. 


The case is quite different from that of Lugal-Sag-pad-da (Ant. Four. 
viii, 439), which is likely to be a royal name not because Lugal in this 
position and context can be a title but because the name means King 
chosen (by the god). "The name A-bar(a)-gi (so read the inscription), 
found in connexion with the same burial (zbid., 425, 439), could also, 
according to its meaning and by analogy with a royal name at Kish, be 
a king’s name. 

The separation between Mes-kalam-dug and /ugal is quite similar to that 
between Sub-ad and nin (ibid., 425) Itis, I think, certain that nin denotes 
a queen, for on a contemporary seal we have Sara-x, scribe of nin, where 
nin is obviously The Lady in a unique sense. For xin as title of the 
Queen Consort one may compare NIN TUR NIN wife of Mes-an-ni- 
pad-da, which may be read Nin-tur, Lady. 


The inscription on the seal found in PG/1050 reads apparently 
A(?)-SU-SIKIL-AN king of Ur: A(?)-kalam-dug his wife; or, if 
the arrangement is irregular, 4-kalam-dug king of Ur: ‘4-SU- 
SIKIL-AN his wife. 


In this inscription the signs KALAM and DUG are separated, not 
joined as in the Mes-kalam-dug inscriptions: this confirms my reading 
of the latter, which had been questioned. ‘The transcription of DUG as 
dug = good rather than sar = all is also confirmed. Mes-kalam-DUG 
could be either Hero of the good land or Hero of all the land, but 
A-kalam-dug Offspring of the good land is preferable to A-kalam-Sar 
Offspring of all the land. 


A third royal name is perhaps A-dugu[d-hu(?)]-‘im. This 
was found in a royal grave (PG/1236), and the name is closely 
similar to one found during the first season in the cemetery, 
published as Royal Inscriptions 270, which may be read 
“Dugud-hu, King. ‘The alternative is to read Lugal-*dugud-hu: 
both the names exist—v. inf. 

Date. (i) The writing of the royal names is unquestionably 
later than that of the small number of thoroughly archaic 
pictographic stone tablets ; but this tells us little, since none 
of these stone tablets can be dated. Many seem to belong to 
a period near that of the Jamdat-Nasr tablets (which Professor 
Langdon now dates as early as 4000) ; from this point of view 
there is nothing against dating our cylinders as early as 3500. 

(ii) Comparison with the stone-inscriptions of Ur I is also 
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inconclusive. The difference is remarkably slight. But the 
difference between Ur I (A-an-ni-pad-da) and Ur-Nina is also 
remarkably slight, and yet the king-list, however reconstructed, 
seems to require a considerable interval between these two 
reigns. There is nothing to prove that a much greater interval 
did not separate the writing of A-an-ni-pad-da from that of the 
pre-dynastic kings. We do not know how early the conventional 
lapidary style was formed. 

(iii) On the royal seal in PG/1050 the name of Ur is written 
without determinative 47. The first dynasty already uses the 
determinative. This is important. 

(iv) We have found probably five royal graves (including the 
Death-pit ‘ and one grave that may be that of a woman) during 
last season; four, one being a woman’s, in 1927/8; (and 
Dugud-hu in 1926/7). The names of few of the occupants 
of the royal tombs are certainly known. One certain and three 
probable royal names found in connexion with royal graves do 
not necessarily belong to the occupants ; but these kings cannot 
be added to the number of kings represented by the graves, 
since they may be identical with some of the unknown kings. 
The number of kings indicated by the graves is, then, at least 
seven, and the cylinders may represent others. The royal 
graves apparently belong to the oldest part of the first cemetery. 
Why did this cease to be used for royal burials? A simple 
explanation would: be that Ur ceased at a certain date to be 
a royal city. The rival royal cities in the south were Ur and 
Uruk. According to the king-list Ur I, which marks the end 
of the old cemetery, was preceded by a dynasty of Uruk with 
twelve kings: before that no kingdom is recorded in the south. 
We may reasonably put our pre-historic dynasty of Ur (with, 
say, nine kings) during the pre-Urukian period, and the later 
kingless part of the early cemetery contemporary with the 
dynasty of Uruk. If average reigns of fifteen years are given 
to the twelve Urukians and the nine kings of Ur, the cemetery 
begins at the end of the thirty-fifth century. 

We can give full value to the tradition embodied in the pre- 
Sargonic part of the king-list and yet make the necessary 
synchronisms and reduction of the chronology if we suppose the 
list to be a fusion of a northern series of dynasties (dynasties of 
Kish alternating with foreign dynasties from further north) with 
a parallel southern series (mainly alternating dynasties of Uruk 


* An explanation of the absence of a king’s tomb is suggested by an analogy 
from India. Widow-sacrifice (Suttee) took place in the absence of the husband’s 
corpse if he had died away from home. 
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and Ur). The compiler of the southern series—perhaps as being 
a man of Uruk—omitted kings of Ur who reigned before the 
heroic age of Uruk. 

(v) In this system the pre-dynastic kings of Ur precede 
Uruk I but are partly contemporary with Kish I. The royal 
names have analogies with names assigned by the king-list to 
those dynasties. There occur the initial elements mes and 
lugal kalam and the combination dar(a)-gi; final an(na). 

(vi) What is more remarkable is the close similarity of the 
early cemetery names to those of the Fara tablets. With the | 
names already reported compare at Fara the very frequent names 
beginning 4-; names beginning Sub; Kalam-dug, En-kalam-dug, 
and kalam-dug in other combinations ; 4-“dugud-hu, “Dugud-hu, 
“Im-dugud-hu, Lugal-“dugud-hu, etc. ; Lugal-bar(a)-gi-dug, Nin- 
bar(a)-gi; Lugal-sag-pad; E-zid (cf. Ant. Four. viii, 432). The 
Fara tablets differ much more from the clay tablets of Ur I than 
the latter do from those of early Lagash : thus it is probable that 
they are earlier than Ur I by two or more centuries (cent. 35/34 
being possible). 

The archaic tablets of Ur. These come from low down in 
the rubbish-heap in which the early graves were dug. They 
resemble the Fara tablets, but seem to be earlier and in some 
ways to approximate to the tablets of Jamdat-Nasr. Thus they 
may be roughly dated between about the 34/35 cent. and about 
4000, but nearer to the former limit. Consequently it is not 
impossible to assign them to about the thirty-seventh century, 
the otherwise probable age of the rubbish deposit in which 
they were found. 

In so far as I can judge, the epigraphical evidence, in itself 
insufficient to establish a chronology, is not inconsistent with 
the chronology adopted for archaeological reasons. In some 
respects it suggests the reduction by a century or two of the 
predynastic dates, but does not exact this, 
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Some Notes on Pottery from Ur 
By H. FRankrort 


Wuizte the astounding work in the cemetery of Ur continues, 
Mr. Woolley has embarked on yet another investigation which, 
though less spectacular, is nevertheless of great scientific impor- 
tance. An attempt has been made to obtain direct stratigra- 
phical evidence as to the succession of early civilizations in 
Mesopotamia and of their connexion with the earliest remains 
which are definitely Sumerian. Till now these problems have 
only found provisional solutions in a co-ordination of the dis- 
coveries made on several sites by means of more or less com- 
plicated cross-datings. Whether the new attempt will succeed 
is, of course, dependent on factors beyond the excavator’s con- 
trol, for the work has only just begun. But I comply gladly 
with Mr. Woolley’s request to add now some remarks on the 
pottery recovered in the pits, because these discoveries illus- 
trate once more the necessity of a change in method in discuss- 
ing this kind of material. It is not only that the time of com- 
fortable generalizations is past; the fact has to be faced that 
the rapid increase of our material during recent years makes 
terminology as well as theories obsolete almost as soon as they 
are put forward. The result threatens to be chaos; but the 
cure is not a merely sceptical attitude, such as that adopted in 
some recent histories, where the possibility of deriving any- 
thing from ceramic evidence at all seems to be doubted. 

What is needed is what one might call a descriptive inven- 
tory of the material, classified according to sites, described ina 
purely matter-of-fact way, without any ethnic or chronological 
labels. Only then can we prevent valuable distinctions, in- 
herent in the material and once recognized, from being thrown 
overboard together with their interpretation as soon as that 
interpretation has become out of date. And in the classi- 
fication itself generalizations, again, are of no avail. ‘Thinness 
and thickness of ware has been taken to illustrate differences in 
period as long as only Susa was considered; ‘Musyan’ has 
disqualified this criterion. Polychromy and monochromy of 
decoration no longer provide chronological indications, since 
Sir Aurel Stein’s discoveries in Seistan and Professor Langdon’s 
work at Jemdet Nasr suggest that certain monochrome fabrics 
survive and overlap the polychrome wares. Yet all these isolated 
qualities are still used as criteria for classification. But only if 
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Specimens of decorated pottery from Ur 
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we insist on a many-sided resemblance, a resemblance affecting 
technique, shape, and decoration alike, before claiming the 
existence of relationship between wares from different sites, 
is there any likelihood of our not combining heterogeneous 
elements. 

A tentative classification based on these principles has been 
given in an earlier number of this Yournal,’ and this earlier result 
must be summarized to enable us to appreciate to the full Mr. 
Woolley’s discoveries and the problems he is attempting to 
solve. We distinguished an earlier Highland culture from a 
Lowland culture, which both, in succession, held sway in 
Mesopotamia. 

Remains of the Highland culture are found all through 
Persia, from Susa and Tepe Khazineh in the south, up to the 
neighbourhood of Teheran in the north, where Professor 
Herzfeld has found beautiful specimens of its characteristic 
pottery ;* they extend, furthermore, from Baluchistan in the 
east up to the Lower Balikh, Khorsabad,? Assur, Samarra, Ur 
(pl. xl, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6), and Al ‘Ubaid, Eridu and Bender Bushire. 

Remains of the Lowland culture are found at Assur, Kish, 
Jemdet Nasr, and Fara, and this year, for the first time, at Ur. 
It reaches the foot-hills in Tepe Aly Abad and Susa, but does 
not seem to penetrate farther east. Its most striking charac- 
teristic is the use of pottery decorated in a peculiar way in 
black and red (pl. xl, 8). 

The main problem of prehistoric archaeology in Mesopo- 
tamia is to establish whether these two cultures overlap in time 
or whether they are separated by an interval. At present the 
evidence from Seistan suggests that in Persia the Highland 
culture persisted for a long period, and I am inclined to believe 
that certain vessels found at Jemdet Nasr, which are decorated 
in black paint on a pale buff ground, and have the shape of 
the small four-lugged pot of the Highland culture, are indeed 
late survivals of that culture ;* they were found there together 
with painted polychrome pottery of the Lowland culture. But 
there is a good chance that Mr. Woolley will give us a definite 
answer after one or two more campaigns at Ur. At Susa a 
considerable interval exists.’ 


* Antiquaries Fournal, viii, 217 ff. See also Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, 
art. Vase—Vorderasien. 

* Illustrated London News, May 25, 1929, p. 893. 

3 Archiv fiir Orientforschung, v (1929), 162 ff. with pl. xvib. Dr. Speiser’s 
finds at Tepe Gaura. 4 Antiquaries Fournal, viii, pl. xli, tr. 

5 Irrespective of the details of the stratification it is clear that the bulk of the 
material of Susa I represents an early stage of the Highland culture, and the bulk 
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To avoid confusion, however, it is essential that this mono- 
chrome ware, which is a survival of the Highland culture at the 
time when the Lowland culture prevailed in Mesopotamia, 
should be distinguished from another kind of monochrome ware, 
which belongs to this Lowland culture itself. This ware is 
decorated with simple geometric designs, executed in the red 
which is otherwise used with black to adorn the Lowland cul- 
ture pottery. It has been found, in sherds, both at Jemdet Nasr 
and this year at Ur (pl. xl, 9, 11, 12). In some cases the red 
seems to have been used to cover the whole vase, which remains 
otherwise undecorated, with a wash. 

And there is yet a third monochrome style which must betaken 
into account: this is known from Susa II. It belonged to a time 
when Mesopotamia had entirely given up pot-painting, namely 
during the dynasty of Akkad. This was already known from a 
cache of cylinders and tools of Sargonid types, found at Susa in 
one of these vases ; but this year Mr. Woolley has found one of 
them which was exported to Ur with a Sargonid burial (U. 
11838); another exportation is known from Lagash. To what 
extent elements of the Highland and Lowland cultures are 
mixed in this monochrome style from Susa I] it is impossible to 
say as yet. But one is evidently no longer justified in combining 
it with the polychrome ware of the Lowland culture in the 
term ‘Susa II’, for it is never found together with the poly- 
chrome pottery of the Lowland culture, and, in fact, is totally 
absent from the layers in which the polychrome pottery prevails. 
Only at Susa are both wares found, but not together: the 
polychrome pottery occurs in deeper layers. 

The distinction of these three monochrome wares of different 
origin and date may seem puzzling on paper; in reality there 


of Susa II a late stage of the Lowland culture, if this prevails there at all. These 
conclusions are not based on stylistic considerations alone. The big copper axes 
with parallel sides from Susa I are of a more primitive type than any known in 
Mesopotamia or farther east. "The weapons found in Susa II, where mono- 
chrome pottery of the latest type predominates, correspond with those found in 
Cemetery A at Kish; those from the cache in the monochrome jar are even of 
Sargonid type. In accordance herewith is the occurrence in Susa II of two of 
the handles (really debased spouts) in the shapes of a goddess which we know so 
well from Kish A (Revue Syria, 1927, p. 198, figs. 2, 3). At Tepe Aly Abad, 
on the other hand, where the polychrome pottery prevails and the monochrome 
ware of Susa II is not found, where, in other words, we find the Lowland 
culture in the Jemdet Nasr stage, the tools and weapons are such as Mr. Woolley 
is finding in the ‘ prehistoric’ graves at Ur. It is not possible here to enter into 
the conclusions which can be drawn from these observations but merely to point 
out the consistency with which other material corroborates the results obtained 
by an analysis and classification of the pottery. 
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is but rarely any difficulty in assigning vases to their proper 
context, though sherds may cause a good deal of uncertainty. 
The discovery of the Lowland culture at Ur does away with a 
theory based on its distribution such as was formerly known, 
according to which the original homeland and the race of 
its makers could be named. The homeland was thought to be 
in North Syria, and this view still holds good. In the first place 
we know that Persia was occupied by the Highland culture up 
to Lake Urmya, while a recent publication by Dr. Jenny shows 
that the Anatolian province, where painted pottery was unknown 
before the last centuries of the third millennium, extends as far 
eastwards as Lake Van." Consequently the Lowland culture 
must have flourished below the Taurus and Zagros ranges. This 
tallies with the fact that pottery related to its polychrome ware 
appears at various times in later history in Palestine, Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Anatolia, when the arrival of invaders from North 
Syria is assumed on other grounds. But the assumption, which 
I have tentatively put forward earlier, that these polychrome 
wares indicated the presence of Semites can hardly be main- 
tained, now that it appears so copiously at Ur. It may be that 
Professor Christian is right in drawing attention to the presence 
of a third element in Mesopotamia, besides Sumerians and 
Semites, viz. the Subaraeans, and in ascribing to these brachy- 
cephalic people the polychrome pottery and the other charac- 
teristics of the Lowland culture.’ 

As to the place which the Lowland culture takes in the 
sequence of cultures at Ur, we must await further excavations. 
The evidence from the pits is not yet conclusive. At two 
places the clay of the Flood was definitely pierced, and under- 
neath was found some incised ware, which might be early 
Sumerian, and some of the painted pottery of the Highland 
culture such as we know it from Al ‘Ubaid and Tepe Khazineh. 
At another spot a pit was excavated beneath a floor of the First 
Dynasty of Ur. This pit descends for 8 metres, and has not 
yet reached virgin soil. It happens to be situated rather near 
to the edge of the settlement, where a slope might cause some 
shifting in the successive layers of dumped rubbish from the 
town. This would explain, for instance, that even in the 
deepest layer the well-known early Sumerian cups (Al ‘Ubaid, 
types I-V) are found, made on a quick-turning wheel. But some 
general conclusions may be drawn, subject to the rectifications 
which further work in the pits may make necessary. Thus the 


Préhistorische Zeitschrift, 1928, 280 ff. 
* Mitt. Anthrop. Ges. Wien, \Wwiii. 
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presence, in almost equal quantities, of the Highland culture 
pottery (Al ‘Ubaid stage), together with flakes of chert and 
obsidian, in all layers from 4 metres downward seems to suggest 
that these early remains were strewn all over the site in such 
numbers that for a long time, during subsequent occupations, 
they were unavoidably included whenever soil was moved or 
rubbish cleared away. 

The Lowland culture pottery appears in the last metre, and 
the fine polychrome ware deeper down than the rougher mono- 
chrome variety. With it, at 8 metres depth, is found one of 
the small grey pots with four lug-handles, such as are found in 
the deepest layers of Susa II with the polychrome pottery.’ A 
similar pot, beautifully made, is in the Ashmolean Museum and 
was found at Jemdet Nasr (no. 370). Thus the identity of the 
Lowland culture on the various sites where it appears is again 
manifest. 

From 6 metres downwards there is a curious ware, with a 
yellow slip scraped off while it was still wet so that the darker 
body-clay appears (pl. xl, 7). The lines go partly round the pot ; 
a whole vase of this kind was found at Al ‘Ubaid.* At Kish some 
sherds of this ware are found which show the same technique 
more carefully applied: the scratched lines are very even and 
run in circles round the pot, parallel to the rim. The same 
ware occurs in early levels at Carchemish, as Mr. Woolley 
tells me. 

From 34 metres downwards are found handles consisting of 
two or three stems stuck together (pl. xl, 10).. They belong to 
vessels of large dimensions. From the same level downward 
occur sherds of vessels decorated with a few horizontal bands 
of brown or reddish paint; their affinity is not clear to me 
(fig. pl. xl, 13, 14). 

In the deepest layer a very remarkable hand-made burnished 
bowl with steep sides, shallow, of brown clay, deserves notice 
(pl. xl, 3). 

It is obvious that much may be expected from a continuation 
of this work. It may be that other pits have yet to be opened. 
At any rate it will have become clear that the results already 
obtained are by no means negligible. 


* Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, xiii, pl. xxx. 
* Hall-Woolley, 4/-‘ Udaid, pl. iv, left-hand bottom corner. 
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A Research Policy for Field Work 


Tue growth of interest in archaeological research, of which 
our own times afford so many proofs, has the double advantage 
of assuring recognition of such additions to knowledge as may 
from time to time be made, and of emphasizing the need to fill 
the gaps which the increase of knowledge only serves more 
clearly to define. While it would be unreasonable to look for 
the solution of most of the outstanding problems of archaeology 
in the near future, it is evident that a clear conception of the 
most profitable lines of inquiry is essential to any progress. 

It has never been the tradition of the Society of Antiquaries 
to confine its attention to our native antiquities, but there can 
be no question that the interests of British archaeology must 
always be its chief pre-occupation. The Society’s duty to take 
a foremost place in the investigation of the problems arising 
therefrom is clear, and the time seems opportune for the defini- 
tion of a policy which may direct the energies of all workers to 
the aims to be pursued. 

In drawing up this statement I have had the assistance of a 
sub-committee of the Research Committee, consisting of the 
officers of the Society, with Messrs. Bushe-Fox, Collingwood, 
Peake, and Wheeler. 


It would serve no useful purpose to attempt a comprehensive 
list of all the sites whence we may expect to derive the evidences 
of which we now stand in need, but a brief consideration of the 
main points in each period of archaeology will serve to define 
their nature and relative importance. 


PREHISTORIC 


1. Stone Age. It is now generally recognized that England 
is a most promising area for prehistoric research, and recent 
work in East Anglia is claimed to have taken man back to the 
period of the Cromer Forest Bed and perhaps still farther into 
the Pliocene. Research in glacial and inter-glacial deposits is 
needed at various points. Among specific Stone Age sites 
needing special investigation mention may be made of cave- 
dwellings, flint factories, and other occupation areas. 

2. Bronze and Iron Ages. Bronze Age barrows and ceme- 
teries have received a considerable amount of attention, but 
occupation-sites of this period are almost unknown, or at any 
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rate unrecognized. The investigation of any such site would 
be a matter of first-rate importance. In the same way settle- 
ments of the Early Iron Age, both of the Hallstatt and La Téne 
periods, need a more extended examination to show how and 
when the Bronze Age came to an end in various parts of the 
country. Especially is it desirable that inland sites, both of 
settlements and burials, outside the ‘ pedestal-urn area’, should 
be investigated. 

3. Earthworks. The meaning and chronology of earthworks 
must be investigated, overwhelming as the material may appear. 
Air-photography has given new life to the subject and brought 
exploration within manageable limits, as complete examination 
of such areas is only possible in exceptional circumstances. In 
certain cases excavation may have to be confined to:an examina- 
tion of the entrances, obtaining a true profile of ditch and 
rampart, and scrutinizing the sites of pit-dwellings or other 
structures indicated in air-photographs. 


The lines of ancient trackways and river fords deserve 


attention, not only for the objects they may produce but for 
their value as indicating the possible sites of prehistoric settle- 
ments. 


RoMANn 


The Roman period has received and is receiving a larger 
proportional amount of archaeological attention than any other 
phase of our history. It is therefore especially desirable that 
work done on this period should be concentrated at sites where 
really valuable results are expected. 

1. Military sites. At military sites, excavations should be 
directed towards the discovery of new light on certain specific 
points in the chronology of the Roman invasion, occupation, 
and abandonment of Britain, to wit: (a) The elucidation of 
the problems of Hadrian’s Wall. This work is already in hand 
and, it is estimated, will be completed in about five years. 
(2) The three permanent legionary fortresses. Work is in 
hand on all three sites. (c) The coastal defences of the fourth 
century, especially the identification and survey of the sites 
along the coasts of Cumberland, Lincolnshire, Devon, and 
Cornwall, with their ‘lines of communication’. To this may 
be added the excavation of a fort erected de novo for the defence 
of the Saxon Shore. (d) The identification and excavation of 
a fort of the period of the conquest illustrating the temporary 
Roman frontier in the Midlands. 

2. Towns. ‘The promiscuous excavation of Roman towns is 
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not likely to lead, in the majority of cases, to historical or 
archaeological results commensurate with the expenditure in- 
volved. The excavation of this type of site should thus be 
directed only to the elucidation of certain problems, notably : 
(a) the date of the foundation of a town with possible reference 
to a pre-Roman occupation ; (4) the date of the final surrender 
of such sites as certainly or probably survived the official 
abandonment of the province; (c) the date of the defences ; 
and (d@) the history of the principal public buildings of towns 
of the higher rank. The excavation of shops and private build- 
ings is unlikely at present to add materially to our knowledge 
of Romano-British culture. 

3. Villas. Although many Roman villas have been explored 
in the past, it is desirable that three or four important examples 
in various parts of the country should be excavated, or re- 
excavated in accordance with modern standards, with special 
reference to the period of their abandonment. 

4. Village sites. A few native settlements in various districts 
scientifically excavated would help to show exactly how far the 
Romanization of Britain went in the rural districts. 

5. Miscellanea. ‘The excavation of any building of unusual 
type that may from time to time be discovered by air-photo- 
graphy or otherwise, such as mausolea, lighthouses, Christian 
churches, etc. 


Post-RoMAN 


1. The Anglo-Saxon period, in spite of the documentary 
evidence available, offers more unsolved problems than any 
other. Pagan burial-grounds. have indeed been excavated in 
large numbers, but occupation-sites of that and of the early 
Christian period are almost unknown. The village excavated 
by Mr. Leeds at Sutton Courtenay must have many parallels, 
but they have yet to be identified. The extraordinary rarity of 
pottery which can be assigned to this time is inexplicable at 
present, and our general ignorance of domestic life at this 
period is a reproach to our archaeology which should be re- 
moved without delay. Early monastic sites, where not compli- 
cated by later medieval occupation, may be expected to yield 
useful information on these and other points. 

2. From the eleventh century onwards materials become 
more plentiful, but the dating of medieval pottery is in -_— 
as unsatisfactory a condition as that of the preceding period. 


Nothing but careful excavation will remove this defect, as for 
example on the site of one of the adulterine castles thrown up 
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in the troubled reign of Stephen and destroyed by Henry II, or 
any other closely datable site. 

3. The excavation of later medieval buildings, monastic, 
military, or domestic, should be primarily directed to such 
chosen examples as are likely to fill any gaps in our knowledge, 
either of architectural development or planning. 

Finally, in all the above classes, the threatened destruction 
of a site by industrial or housing expansion should be deemed 
a prime motive for excavation, even if the site involved is not 
of first-class importance. 

The examination of ancient sites can no longer be regarded, 
as was unhappily the case in former days, as a mere search for 
antiquities. The thing found is of value, whether to history, 
art, or science, but the circumstances of its finding are of even 
more evidential worth. The ideal excavation is one in which 
all the evidence is recognized and recorded, a task which 
demands no ordinary degree of knowledge and experience. It 
follows that such work should not be lightly undertaken, for 
with the best of intentions it is easy to do more harm than 
good. The choice of a site should not be at haphazard, but 
made with a particular problem in view. No work should be 
begun without the supervision of an archaeologist competent 
by reason of his experience and general knowledge to direct 
every detail. Provision must be made for complete and accu- 
rate record by measurements, drawings, and photographs of all 
evidence disclosed. Supervision must be continuous, and a 
necessary condition of all such work is that its results should be 
published as promptly and completely as possible. Where an 
excavation extends over a series of years, annual reports of the 
progress made should be issued, leaving the final conclusions 
to appear at the close of operations. 

Archaeological excavation is only possible at a very con- 
siderable expense of time and money. The excavator who 
obtains his results with the least expenditure of either is to be 
commended, but only on the understanding that the results are 
really obtained. A superficial examination is worse than useless. 
But since every excavation should have for its. motive a definite 
line of inquiry, the extent of work on any site will vary accord- 
ing to the conditions. No hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
and indeed the point is one on which complete agreement is 
not to be expected. However this may be, it is at any rate 
evident that something like a general agreement on the direction 
of archaeological inquiry in Britain would be of the greatest 
possible value. By such means the energies of all the archaeo- 
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logical societies and institutions of the country might be con- 
centrated on a definite programme of research, in which all 
might take part, avoiding side-issues and useless repetitions. 
The publication of results in a more or less uniform manner 
should not be impossible to achieve, and would not only be of 
signal advantage to ourselves, but could not fail to commend 
our British school of archaeology to the learned of other nations. 


C. R. Peers. 
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A Roman Villa at Newport, Isle of Wight 


Part II: The Pottery 
By G. A. SHERWIN. 


From a chronological point of view the pottery may be 
divided into three sections : 


A 1: The ditch under E. hypocaust and corridor. 
A 2: The deposit S. of the bath. 
B: The corridor below the pavement level. 


C: The corridor above the pavement level and Rooms V, 
VIII, IX, X, XI. 


A 1. A ditch, marked A on the plan,’ was found beneath the 
house when the outer face of the east wall was cleared. It 
proved to be about 2 ft. wide at top, 16 to 17 in. deep, with 
rounded bottom and sloping sides, and was opened up under 
Room XIV and the corridor as far as the patch of rough pave- 
ment where it widened considerably to the north, but was not 
followed farther. When the house was built this ditch had 
silted up about 84 in. and the remainder was levelled up 
with clay in which only one piece of pottery (part of no. go) 
was found. This find provides a lower limit for the existence 
of the ditch since two pieces of the same distinctive pot were 
found some distance away in the corridor at the level of the 
layer of sherds forming Section B, approximately dated by a 
coin of Antoninus Pius. 

The flagon lip (no. 125) and the mortarium (no. 133) are 
evidence that the ditch was open in the second half of the first 
century A.D., but there are no means of telling what period of 
time is represented by the 84 in. of silt. Some of the finds, 
e.g. nos. 120, 121, 156, have an early look; but local potters 
may have continued for some time to reproduce forms which 
had passed out of use in more accessible districts. Most of the 
pottery was found below the corridor, including several plain 
fragments of Samian ware; but a small piece of Samian, part 
of a rim similar to nos. 110, 111, a bit of bead-rim and other 
fragments came from below the hypocaust floor of Room XIV. 
That part of the ditch which lay outside the east wall was prob- 
ably covered by the furnace of the hypocaust. Nos. 110-45 


* Published in the April number, pl. x11. 
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were found under the corridor; nos. 146-60 outside the east 
wall. 

A 2. This deposit, a small layer of pottery south of the Baths, 
occurred in ground which had been disturbed by recent level- 
ling and stratification may be doubtful. Nos. 1-19 belong to 
this deposit, which is connected with the ditch by the presence 
in both of burnt daub, not found elsewhere on the site. Part 
of the base of a strainer similar to those illustrated in Hengis- 
bury Head Report (pl. x1v, 12, 13) was also found here. Except 
for the anachronism of two small pieces of bead-rim (nos. 26, 
27) from Room VIII, probably accounted for by a couple of 
recent post-holes dug in the corridor near the doorway, this 
ware is confined to Section A. 

B. In the corridor 14 ft. of rough stone paving remains, 
starting 3} ft. from the foot of the steps leading to the Bath 
range. This pavement has not been removed, but where it had 
been broken up, pottery, bones, and shells were found below 
its level. ‘These appear to be the contents of a midden used 
for the purpose of a foundation to the pavement. A corroded 
second brass of Antoninus Pius (a.p. 138-61)" was found with 
them. Nos. 45-97 are from this deposit. 

C. Corridor above pavement level and adjoining rooms: 
nos. 29, 98, 102-4, 106, 161, cf. 43. 


Room V: nos. 20, 161. Room VIII: nos. 24-9, 43, 98. 
Room IX: nos. 21, 29, 36. Room X: nos. 30-3, 36-9, 101. 
Room XI: nos. 35, 41. 


Rooms V, VIII, IX retain their tessellated floors. 

As the tops of the remaining walls were little more than a 
foot below the surface and much disturbance had been caused 
by gardening operations the connexion in date of the pottery 
in this Section is uncertain, especially at the east end, where the 
walls are destroyed in places below floor level ; westward from 
Room X, however, they rise gradually to a height of about 
2 ft. and here disturbance is less likely to have occurred. 

New Forest ware appears to be confined to this section (nos. 
102, 103, and refs. under 43). Pieces of an imitation Samian 
flanged bowl (no. 29), probably all parts of the same pot, came 
from Rooms IX, VIII, and the corridor, while a coin of Claudius 
Gothicus (a. D. 268-70) in fair condition was found on the floor 
of Room IX. The rim and shoulder of the olla (no. 36) also 
came from this room, but small pieces of it were found in Room 


* Identified by the late Mr. H. A. Grueber, F.S.A.; wrongly assigned to the 
ditch in part I of this Report (p. 151 above). 
BD2 
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X, with which there was no direct communication. The bead- 
rim fragments from Room VIII make the association of other 


pieces found there very uncertain. 

A large portion of the olla (no. 39) came from Room X, and 
an unworn coin of Tetricus (a. Dp. 268-73) was found in the 
same room among ashes which seem to be connected with the 
iron working carried on there. The broken, but otherwise 
nearly complete, coarse grey bowl (no. 41) was found in 
Room XI. 

Norr.—Various pieces of pottery of the Romano-British 
period have been dug up in the garden of ‘ Bramford’, Cypress 
Road, about 50 paces east of the Villa. Nos. 3B to 7B and oB 
were found 24 to 28 in. below the present surface lying close 
together on undisturbed ground. Other finds include part of 
a carinated shoulder in Belgic ware. 


A 2, Sout or Barus 

I. Samian base. Cf. Wroxeter Rep. 1914, p. 38 and pl. xxv, 
2: ‘assigned to the late 1st and early 2nd century’. 

2. Part of rim, light-grey clay, darker in indentations and in 
line below the bead. 

3. Two-ribbed handle and part of body, bluish-grey clay. 

4. Mortarium, yellow-buff clay. Cf. Wroxeter Rep. 1912, 
p- 78 and fig. 19, no. 94: ‘unusual type’ found with no. 82 
of the same Report, the latter having been found at Corbridge 
in a deposit dated to the latter part of the second century. 

5. Dish with sloping side, hard black clay, polished inside. 

6. Bead-rim, outside diameter about 9 in., hard sandy-brown 
clay burnt red outside and covered with thick black polished 
slip, brown inside. 

7. Bead-rim, black surface, polished outside. 

8. Rim of well-made pot, black surface, polished outside. 

g. Dish with flat reeded rim, hard brown to black clay with 
black surface, polished inside. 

10. Rim of jar, light-brown clay with grey centre, finely 
mottled purplish-brown soapy surface. 

11. Dish, light-brown porous clay, burnt red outside, outer 
surface smoothed and brownish. 

12. Rim of small beaker, light-grey clay, outside diameter of 
rim about 3} in. 
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13. Bead-rim bowl, with black to red surface, red surface 
perhaps due to burning, smooth outside, rough inside. 

14. Olla, dark-brown surface inside, black and polished out- 
. side, with burnished ornament. 

15. Jar, smooth black to brown surface, groove below rim, 
angle at shoulder. 

16. Rim of jar, light red outside, rough surface, outside 
diameter of rim about Io in. 

17. Olla, brown clay, coated inside and out with thin black 
slip. 

18. Very heavy rim, outside diameter about 10 in.; surface 
both inside and out deep brown and smooth, 

19. Neck and rim; fine hard reddish-brown clay with black 
varnish on surface. A similar neck from the Carisbrooke Villa, 
now in the Castle Museum, has a handle. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


20. Rim, hard grey-black clay with red coating. Room V. 

21. Fragment from Room IX ; porous dark-grey clay with 
band of pinched ornament above and of smoothed surface 
below. Several pieces of the same ware from this room, two 
of which appear to have been indented like a thumb-pot. 

22. Dish, reeded rim, with smooth black surface. Hypo- 
caust II. 

23. Mortarium, about 7 in. diameter, hard greyish-white 
clay, slightly gritted inside, found in spoil heap from west end 
of Villa. 

24. Bowl with grooved rim, reddish-grey clay with blackish 
varnish. Room VIII. 

25. Base, similar fabric to no. 24 but does not fit the curve 
as well as the base shown there; both bases from Room VIII. 

26. Bead-rim, buff clay, outside black and polished, inside 
red and rough. Room VIII. 

27. Bead-rim, hard blackish-grey clay, outside black and 
polished, inside brown and smooth. Room VIII. 

28. Dish, hard blackish-grey clay, roughly smoothed and 
polished. Room VIII. 

29. Flanged bowl, imitation of Samian form 38, fine pink 
clay with traces of red coating. Eight pieces from Rooms VIII, 
IX and the corridor all apparently belong to the same pot. Cf. 
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First Richborough Rep., pl. XXVIII, 109-11, and pp. 89-92: 
‘fourth century ’. 


30. Flanged bowl, hard grey clay, rough surface. Room X. 


31. Very coarse dish, dirty grey clay full of large grit, 
smoothed blackish-brown surface. Room X. 


32. Dish, polished black surface. Room X. 
33. Rim, light-grey clay with darker surface. Room X. 
34. Fragment of Rhenish ware, hard pink clay with purplish- 


brown surface, crossed by a single row of roulette marking. 


Room XI or XII. Only one other piece found. 


35. Base, surface outside black and polished, inside black and 
rough ; a small round hole in the base. Room XI. 


36. Olla, fumed black on rim and almost to the bulge, 
remainder reddish-brown surface. Room IX with a few small 
pieces from Room X. 


37. Rim of jar, fine buff clay, light greenish-grey coating. 
Room X. 


38. Rim of jar, gritty grey clay. Room X. 


39. Olla, blackish-grey burnished lattice band on side. 
Room X. Cf. Roman Fort near Brecon, Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion 
1926, C 73: ‘say A.D. 140-300 with inclination towards the 
earlier date’; Wroxeter Rep. 1913, 66; Cat. Devizes Museum, 
pl. xxxix, 2 contained a fine bronze coin of Constantine I, ref. 
Wilts. Arch. Mag., xxxvi, 471. 


40. Base, grey clay burnt red outside, coated inside and out 
with black. Room XI or XII. 


41. Bowl, coarse gritty smoothed surface, black varnish out- 
side. Room XI. 


42. Base, brown clay, black rough surface, two girth grooves 
just above the base, probably a third at the same distance 
above them. Hypocaust XIV. 


43. New Forest ware thumb-pot, grey clay, purplish-brown 
surface: found entire among fallen wall rubble above the pave- 
ment level in Room VIII. Part of another New Forest thumb- 
pot found in this room, and of two others in the corridor above 
the pavement level, a base and a few small pieces in Room X. 


44. Cup, very fine cream-coloured clay with greyish-black 
coating. Room VIII. 
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B: Corripor Betow PavemMenT LEVEL 


45. Beaker, hard grey clay, smooth blackish-brown surface. 
46. Dish or bowl, red clay, smooth chocolate-coloured surface. 
47. Dish or bowl, reeded flange, bright red clay, smoothed 


chocolate-coloured surface. 
48. Base, black hard sandy clay, black coating. 


49. Beaker, very well made, inside surface brownish-black 
and glossy, outside surface brownish-black and polished. 


50. Beaker, roughly made, brown soapy surface, two girth- 
grooves between rim and bulge, a band of very irregular 
burnished diagonal lines round bulge with equally irregular 
horizontal lines between it and the foot. 


51. Rim of beaker, rough and brown surface inside, smooth 
brown soapy surface outside. 


52. Beaker, grey clay burnt red outside, glossy brown soapy 
surface, two shallow girth-grooves below neck followed by band 
of faint burnished diagonal lines, roughly made. 


53. Small jar, bright red clay with chocolate-coloured surface, 
a roughly marked girth-groove in the hollow below the lip, very 
faint burnished diagonal lines in pairs below shoulder followed 
by horizontal ones. 


54. Small jar, light-red clay with brownish-black surface, 
a group of horizontal burnished lines below the shoulder. 


55. Bowl, bright red clay, smooth chocolate-coloured surface, 
a distinct bevel towards the base. 


56. Dish, coarse grey clay, much burnt. 


57. Bowl, hard black clay, polished surface inside and out, 
sloping rim. Cf. First Richborough Rep., 46, ‘late 1st or early 
and cent.’ 


58. Bowl, hard black clay, outside surface black and slightly 
ridged, bottom ornamented internally with burnished lines as 
illustrated. 


59. Bowl, hard light-grey clay, smoothed surface, outside 
light brown, inside and lip burnt-sienna colour; ornamented 
inside with burnished lines apparently in interlacing curves. 


60. Bowl, grey clay, smoothed surface, outside light brown, 
inside yellow-ochre colour, ornamented with very indistinct 
horizontal grooves to mid-curve, below which shallow grooves, 
in groups of about three, form an interlacing arcade. 
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61. Bowl: brownish-black clay, smoothed black surface out- 
side, inside ornamented with close, burnished horizontal lines to 
level of outside angle, below which faint curving burnished 
lines radiate from the centre. 

62. Dish, smoothed polished blackish-brown surface. 

63. Dish, smoothed polished black surface. 

64. Dish, dark-brown polished surface. 

65. Dish, black smooth surface. 

66. Dish, flat sloping rim, hard black clay, bitumen surface, 
from foot of steps probably below pavement level. ‘ Local 
Belgic, probably late first cent.’ according to Miss M. V. 
Taylor, F.S.A. 

67. Bowl, inside reddish-brown, outside glossy black. 

68. Rim of bowl, light drab clay covered with thick black slip. 

69. Rim of bowl, hard blackish clay covered with bitumen. 

70. Rim of bowl, black and polished outside, one distinct 
narrow groove on flat surface of rim and another less distinct on 
the outer edge. 

71. Rim of bowl, hard blackish clay, inner surface and top 
of rim brown, outer surface black and polished. 

72. Rim of bowl, dark-grey clay, red on the outside, coated 
with bitumen. 

73. Knob, porous red clay, dark-brown surface. 

74. Part of neck and handle of jug; hard light-grey clay. 

75. Base, hard light-grey clay, darker bluish-grey surface. 

76. Olla, light-grey clay. Cf. Hengistbury Head Rep. pl. xxv, 
3, ‘ probably second or early third cent.’ 

77. Olla, hard light-grey clay, rough surface, burnt. 

78. Rim of olla, hard darkish-grey clay, rough surface, out- 
side diameter of rim about 5? in. Cf. Wroxerer Rep. 1912: 
26, ‘80-110 A.D.’; 30, ‘first to second centuries ’. 

79. Olla, coarse grey clay, smoothed outside; outside dia- 
meter of rim about 6} in. Burnt. 

80. Rims of jars, two almost identical sections. (1) Fine 
hard grey clay; outside diameter about 6 in. (2) Fine dark- 
grey clay with reddish core ; outside diameter about 6} in. 

81. Rim of jar, polished brown surface, shallow groove round 
outside edge of lip. 

82. Rim of jar, grey clay covered with dull-black pasty slip. 


83. Rim of jar, covered with polished black pasty slip. 
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84. Rim of jar, covered with smooth black pasty slip, shallow 
groove on outside edge of lip. 


85. Rim of jar, fine hard grey clay, polished black surface. 
86. Rim of jar, hard grey clay, polished brown surface. 


87. Rim and shoulder of jar, light-grey clay full of large 
white particles which show through the smooth black surface, 
giving it a speckled appearance. 


88. Rim of large and very coarse jar, dark-grey sandy clay, 
fumed rough surface. 


89. Rim of jar, light-red surface, diameter of rim about g in. 
90. Rim of bowl, light-grey clay, polished brownish-black 


surface, a band of burnished lattice pattern outside, reeded 
flanges. ‘Two pieces from the corridor and one from the clay 


filling of the Ditch. 


gt. Lower part of jar, inner surface blackened, outer surface 
smooth, brownish red, ornamented with three groups of roughly 
horizontal burnished lines which on meeting curve upward and 
intersect. It is doubtful if they were continued above the ninth 
line. The slightly concave bottom has four burnished lines 
drawn spokewise across it. 


92. Jar, polished black surface partly burnt to reddish-brown, 
two burnished zigzag lines flanking a horizontal one on bulge. 


93. Flanged bowl, polished black surface, burnished ornament 
below flange. 


94. Rim of jar, brownish-grey clay, polished black coating. 
95. Rim of jar, polished black surface. 


96. Bottom of jar, hard brown to black clay, light-grey 
core, polished outside. 


g7. Neck and base of narrow-mouthed jar, bright light-red 
clay. 

98. Rim of jar, porous cream-coloured clay with thin dark- 
grey coating. Room VIII and corridor. 

99. Rim of jar, hard reddish-brown clay with grey core, 
smoothed surface. Room XI and corridor. 


100. Rim of olla, hard black clay. Corridor. 


101. Bottom of small jar or beaker, hard greenish-grey clay, 
smoothed surface. Room X. Two larger bases in the same 
ware from corridor. 


102. Neck of bottle, New Forest ware, light-grey clay, 
purplish-brown coating. Corridor above pavement-level. 
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103. Fragment of New Forest ware, light-grey clay, purplish- 
brown coating, ornament of white slip in rows of dots between 
double straight lines, probably part of No. 102. Corridor 
above pavement-level. 

104. Mortarium, coarse pink clay with traces of white slip 
surface, gritted inside. East end of corridor above pavement- 
level. 

105. Mortarium, hard white clay, gritted below rim. Out- 
side diameter (flange) about 94 in. Corridor. 

106. Mortarium, hard white clay, gritted below the bead, 
narrow groove along top of rim, outside diameter about 12§ in. 
Corridor. 

107. Dish, roughly made, smoothed black surface, deep 
groove on top of rim, outside diameter 6—7 in. South of baths, 
probably belongs to Section A 11. 

108. Base of mortarium with foot ring, buffish-pink surface, 
thickly studded with quartz grains. Hypocaust XIV. 

109. Beaker or small olla; hard buff to black clay, smooth 
black outside, irregular burnished diagonal lines. Hypocaust 
XIV. 

A 1, Dircu 


110. Bowl, hard pinkish-buff clay, outside covered with 
smooth blackish-brown slip, ornamented saltire-wise with 
burnished lines in groups of three. Cf. for rim Swarling Rep., 
pl. x1, 8, local copy of Belgic plate not earlier than second 
quarter of first cent. a. D. 

111. Part of bowl similar to 110, hard black clay, outside 
black, polished, with ornament of intersecting burnished lines. 

112. Dish, smoothed black surface, grooved on top of rim, 
burnished loop design on bottom. 

113. Dish, extremely hard, light-grey clay with slate-grey 
surface. 


114. Bowl, hard buff clay, bitumen-coated. 
115. Dish, pinkish-grey clay, smoothed brownish-black 
surface. 


116. Shallow bowl, polished black surface, incised lattice 
pattern outside. 

.117. Deep bowl, hard buff clay, bitumen-coated inside and out. 

118. Cover, grey clay, brown surface ; ring handle of square 


section where it joined the body on one side and oval on the 
other. 
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119. Top of cover with saddle-shaped handle, hard grey clay 
coated with bitumen and polished outside. A breakage shows 
the construction of this handle; to the centre of the body 
a roughly made column of clay about 1} in. high has been added 
or pinched up from it, round this a strip of clay has been wrapped 
cone-wise, pinched into the shape of a saddle against the top of 
the column, and smoothed off into the body below, leaving 
a space between it and the column in the lower part. 

120. Rim and shoulder of well-made pot, hard pinkish-buff 
clay, black surface polished outside, two shallow cordons below 
the rim followed by a band of lattice pattern which is inter- 
rupted by a conical knob ; below this band the surface is smooth 
and polished. Only one knob on the fragment found, but 
shown in perspective as well as in section in the drawing. 

121. Pot similar to the last, but with a lug pierced by an 
eyelet-hole instead of the knob. One shallow cordon below the 
rim, followed by a band of very faint lattice pattern interrupted 
by the lug, with a girth-groove below. Hard light-brown clay 
with light-brown to smoky-black surface, smooth outside. Only 
one lug on the fragment found. 

122. Base and part of side of bowl, hard light-brown clay. 
The side-piece, ornamented with burnished lattice pattern, 
probably belongs to this base. 

123. Beaker, well-made, hard, light-grey clay, black surface, 
smooth outside, ornament of wide lattice pattern in double 
burnished lines. 

124. Base, light-grey clay with slightly darker surface, also 
three pieces similar ware, ornamented ‘en barbotine’ with dots 
in squares or lozenges. Only instance of this ware found. 

125. Flagon lip, coarse yellow clay with wash of thin white 
slip, rim slightly undercut. Cf. First Richborough Rep., 68, < first 
century type ’. 

126. Dish, smooth black surface. 

127. Bowl, hard grey clay, covered outside with thick brown 
soapy slip. Outside diameter of rim about 8 in. 

128. Base, soft yellow clay, foot ring and slight kick. 

129. Coarse bowl, light-reddish-brown clay, smooth surface, 
ornamented with diagonal lines, outside diameter of rim about 
10} in. 

130. Rim of bowl or dish, surface mottled reddish-brown. 

131. Bead-rim bowl, black-brown rough surface. 
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132. Jar, hard sandy light-grey clay, coated with bitumen. 

133. Mortarium, soft buff clay, nearly flat-topped rim with 
grit on it and groove near inner edge. Inside diameter about 
g in. Cf. Wroxeter Rep. 1912, 14, 18, ‘late first cent.’ ; 
‘hardly appears to last into second cent’; First Richborough 
Rep., 93, 94, ‘late first cent.’ 

134. Bead-rim, hard black clay, smoothed outside. 

135. Bead-rim, hard black clay, covered with thick black 
coating. 

136. Bead-rim, very gritty coarse blackish-brown clay with 
red particles, rough surface. 

137. Mortarium, soft buff clay, heavy rounded rim with 
beading above inner edge, shallow spout. 

138. Part of roughly made rim with recess on inner edge, hard 
grey clay, covered with thick black coating ; and part of curved 


strainer of the same fabric, pierced with small circular holes. 


139, 140. Ollae, hard reddish-brown clay, blackened in 
places, outer surface and inside rim smooth. 


141. Olla, black to reddish-brown smooth surface, deep 
groove above outer edge of rim. 
142. Olla or jar, grey clay burnt, covered with brown slip. 


143. Olla, reddish-brown clay, polished black coating. 
144. Samian, form 81, burnt. 


145. Samian, part of potter’s stamp flaked off a ‘kick’, 
appears to read L.E. . . retrograde. 


146. Samian, badly impressed and abraded potter’s stamp on 
base of form 31. The last letter of the stamp appears to be V 
followed by a sprig of stiff foliage. 


147. Samian, form 33, pink clay, bright red surface. 

148. Samian, form 31, burnt. 

149. Bead-rim, hard dark-grey clay, covered with thick 
blackish-brown slip, rough surface. 


150. Bead-rim, rough blackish-brown surface. 


151. Beaker, thin, very well made, hard brown clay with 
black polished surface, ornamented on bulge with a line of 
burnished lozenges followed by three horizontal burnished lines. 


152. Bead-rim, roughly smoothed blackish-brown surface. 
153. Heavy rim, hard sandy grey clay, brown rough surface. 
154. Rim of straight-sided (?) bowl, rough brown surface. 
155. Rim of shallow bowl, polished black surface. 
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156. High-shouldered jar, black outside surface polished 
from rim to shoulder, with a row of lattice pattern just above the 
latter. Cf. Hengisthury Head Rep., Class I, 1 and 2; Class J, 1 
and 11. 

157. Large bowl, hard light-red clay, smoothed outside and 
on rim, outside diameter about 13 in. 

158. Large jar, smoothed black surface, groove round top of 
rim, outside diameter of rim about 10} in. A plain base about 
5 in. in diameter probably belongs to this pot. 

159. Large jar, hard sandy grey clay, smooth mottled brown 
surface. Outside diameter of rim about 11} in. 

160. Olla, smooth black surface. 

161. Mortarium, heavy rounded lip and shallow spout, hard 
white clay with black core, very sparsely gritted inside. Room V. 


GARDEN OF ‘ BRAMFORD ’, Cypress Roap, Newport, 1.W. 
> > 


1 B. Rim and shoulder of jar with small neck, hard brown 
clay with smooth mottled blackish-brown surface, lattice 
pattern on shoulder. 

2 B. Rim of bowl with smooth black surface. 

3 B. Mortarium, yellowish-buff clay, wide, nearly flat, rim 


with a bead along the inner edge, gritted on rim and inside. 
Late first-century type. 

4 B. Flagon lip, yellowish-buff clay. Cf. First Richborough 
Rep.: 37, ‘mid or late first century’; 68, ‘first century ’. 

5 B. Part of small beaker, soft white clay, ornamented above 
a shallow girth-groove with dots and lines in slip, traces of 
resinous varnish. Cf. May, Sé/chester, pl. xivu, 48, ref. to 
Haltern v, p. 286, type 86, fig. 44, no. 6, ‘Augustan’ 11 B.c.— 
A.D. 9’. 

6 B. Flagon neck with three-ringed mouth and scar of two- 
ribbed handle, light-red clay with pink surface. 

7 B. Bead-rim jar, hard light-brown clay with jet-black 
surface, the outside highly polished. 

8 B. Shallow dish with sloping flat-topped rim, hard brown 
clay with smooth brown surface. 

9 B. Bead-rim jar, dark-brown clay covered with pasty 
brownish-black slip. 
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An Engraved Stone Pillar from the Isle of Man 


By P. M. C. Kermopz, M.A., Local Secretary 
[Read 21 February 1929] 
In August 1928 Mr. W. Cubbon and Mr. J. R. Bruce, at 


the request of the Manx Museum, examined a mound about a 
mile west-north-west of the town of Ramsey. This had been 
raised on a gravel bank at the eastern end of what was formerly 
Loch Mallow. Though inconspicuous, it had long been known, 
and as early as the thirteenth century was noted as a landmark 
between the Lord’s lands and the Abbey lands in the parish of 
Lezayre, being referred to by name as Leabba AuKonalhay, 
i.e. grave of O'Conoly. 

Excavations revealed remains of foundations of a small chapel 
around which were many lintel graves, with several fallen cross- 
slabs. Some of these would seem to date from the eighth 
century or earlier, while one bearing remains of a late form of 
cross with broken runes could not well have been earlier than 
the thirteenth century. But the most interesting discovery was 
that of a large stone in the foundations at the east end of the 
south wall. This has since been brought to the Manx Museum 
and proves to be a pillar of local rock, measuring 5 ft. 1 in. 
(with possibly two or three inches gone from the top and having 
a piece 14 in. by 3 in. flaked off), by g in. wide and ro in. thick. 
Fig. 1 shows a drawing to scale of the four sides in their order 
as the stone is turned over from right to left, together with 
sections. 4 and C are the faces showing the bedding-plane of 
the rocks, B and D the two edges. The face 4 lay uppermost 
when found ; the top had been flaked off at some time unknown; 
below this, in the middle space, was cut a small linear cross, 
23 in. by 2 in., and an attempt had been made to frame this 
within a diamond-shaped panel sunk 2 in., the cross itself being 
another ; in. deep ; but, having been worked by an unskilled 
hand and merely with the aid of a knife, its edges are a good 
deal flaked. Below, at the right of the pillar, is a chevron 
design about 7 in. long, cut in fine lines, and above an attempt 
to draw a panel of plait-work. 

The edge B (fig. 2) shows at its upper and broken end the 
curious engravings to which I wish to draw attention. They 
evidently represent a herd of animals large and small. The 
antlers are conventionally treated, but it is notable that all alike 
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seem to be provided with them, and it could not have been 
unknown to our artist that the reindeer differs from others in 
having the antlers carried by both sexes. The head with its 
heavy hanging lip seems also designed expressly to represent 
the reindeer with its profile so different from the sharp-pointed 
nose ot the stag. Above is a row of four; below, a row of 


three; all face the same way, having their feet towards the 
unbroken edge of the stone. In each case the body is expressed 
by a single thick line, the head a little thicker; the legs are 
straight lines and the antlers are shown by still finer strokes. 
Between the two rows is a figure drawn in the same style ; the 
body line is thicker in proportion, and it seems to have had a 
small, rounded head, which, with some strokes at the arms, do 
not come out clearly in the photograph. It differs in position 
and in appearance from the other figures and might represent 
a hunter. The largest animal, the leader of the herd, shows on 
the foreleg a rectangular figure, which I took to be meant for 
a trap. Since the paper was read, it has been suggested to me 
by Mr. Boyd that this might rather be meant for a ‘ hobble’ 
intended to restrain the leader from wandering too far. In that 
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case we may suppose our artist to have intended a herd of tame 
reindeer, with the human figure as herdsman. 

To the left of the group, a strange geometrical design care- 
fully drawn and spaced appears to have no meaning. Another 
aimless figure above and a D-shaped one below look like trial 
strokes without special significance. The photograph shows 


Fic. 2. Side B of the pillar. Above, full length; below, upper part 


clearly how the upper end of the stone when found had been 
smoothed and highly polished. Possibly the pillar had for a 
long time been set upright in the mound, and nothing would 
better account for this fine polish than the constant rubbing of 
sheep. The corners of the stone and raised parts lower down 
also show polish, though not to the same extent. 

I am indebted to Mr. R. A. Smith for drawing my attention to 
Almgren’s Haillristningar (Stockholm, 1926-7). Though most 
of the Scandinavian engravings of the Bronze Age are of boats 
and men, there are also, from the district around Tanum not 
far from Gothenburg in south Sweden, some animal figures 
drawn precisely in the manner of those on our stone pillar, and 
suggesting a connexion with it. In this the artist has intro- 
duced into our district a new type with which he had evidently 
been familiar elsewhere. At a much later date the site was found 
to be suitable for a Christian community to adopt as its burial 
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ground, and to set up one of the little early chapels which were 
scattered so plentifully throughout the island. When the founda- 
tions now revealed were laid, the builders noted, and in that 
stoneless area would be eager to avail themselves of, so fine a 
block ; but, recognizing its heathen origin, would first seek to 
destroy its magic and its evil properties, and to christen it by mark- 
ing the cross upon its face. They made an attempt to decorate 
the stone with some simple ornamental design with which they 
were familiar, but lacked the skill to carry this out in a work- 
manlike manner. Nothing else of the kind has been found in 
Britain, and by this discovery new light is thrown on the 
relations of the Scandinavian people in their Bronze Age with 
the British Isles. 


Notes 


Early Iron Age Craftsmanship.—In a letter to Nature, 15 June 19209, 
Prof. (now Sir) H. C. H. Carpenter reported on the metal used for a 


Fic.1. Bronze spear-head, Roscrea, Tipperary (4) 


Fic. 2. Iron spear-head, Golden Lane, City of London (4) 


socketed spear-head in the British Museum from Golden Lane, City of 
London, and gave microscopic proof that it was wrought iron. It had 
been suggested that such specimens, which are evidently copied from cast 
bronzes of the Bronze Age (fig. 1), could not have been shaped by hammer- 
ing, and were therefore of cast (not wrought) iron, in spite of the 
difficulty of taking back the art of casting iron over two thousand years. 
The spear-head here illustrated (fig. 2) is attributed on stylistic grounds 
to the opening phase of the Iron Age, say eighth or seventh century B. c., 
and the type thus precedes by about fifteen centuries the long spear- 
heads of Viking times, when the skill required to make a complete or 
closed socket would be less surprising. “The latter group, however, 
prove that their manufacture in wrought iron was possible; and the 
Professor’s remarks on two alternative methods are instructive. ‘It 
would appear that the hollow rib is a consequence rather than an object 
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of the method of forging, and it indicates that the forming was carried 
out on a mandril of metal or stone. Two alternative methods of forming 
may be considered. In the first the spear-head could have been made 
from a long strip bent back over the mandril and forged down at a 
welding heat. In this way the head would be formed from one piece 
of metal; the leaf-shape would be obtained by chipping or grinding ; 
the joints would correspond with the edge of the spear, and a mandril 
would be necessary to form the central rib. In the second, the mandril 
may have been used to pierce a billet of suitable size, and have served as 
a means of holding the metal during forging, and as an aid in forming 
the rib. . . . It is impossible not to admire the skill of the earliest iron 
workers who produced results such as this.’ 


Dolerite celt from Hampshire.-—Mr. Charles F. Fox, F.S.A., sends the 
following note: Within 20 yards of the Bronze Age pit at Swanwick, 


Dolerite celt from Hampshire (4) 


Hants, described in the Fournal (vol. viii, pp. 331-6), a workman in the 
brickfield recently dislodged the broken ground stone axe illustrated in 
the accompanying figure. Its exact depth below the surface was un- 
certain, but it was in clay below the humus, which had been stripped off 
previously to the depth of 14 feet. 

Dr. H. H. Thomas, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey, to whom the 
specimen was submitted, kindly permits the following report to be pub- 
lished: ‘The neolithic celt from Bursledon is made of a moderately 
coarse dolerite, decomposed into the form generally known as diabase. 
The rock was seemingly free from olivine, but is more than usually rich 
in ilmenite (the titanate of iron). It is similar to that from which many 
implements found in Wiltshire have been fashioned, but is quite different 
from the characteristic Prescelly dolerite of which so many of the 
Stonehenge bluestones consist. I think all the same that the origin is in 
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Wales, either Pembrokeshire or the Welsh Borderland. As work goes 
on there seems to be an increasingly close connexion between the 
Southern Counties and Wales. Several North Welsh types have been 
encountered also, or perhaps I should say implements that are made of 
material most closely matched with North Welsh rocks.’ 


New inscription near Bodmin.—Mr. Henry Jenner, F.S.A., a Local 
Secretary for Cornwall, sends the following note: A few weeks ago 
Mr. C. Daish, of Southampton, was visiting Bodmin and noticed a stone 
with lettering on it built into a new garden wall at the old farm-house 
of Lancarffe, about two miles to the north of Bodmin. He took a 
photograph of it, which, at the suggestion of the Department of British 
and Medieval Antiquities in the British Museum, he sent to me. I have 


Inscribed stone at Lancarffe, Bodmin 


not been able to go and see it myself, but Mr. C. G. Henderson, of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Dr. W. J. Stephens, of Newquay, 
went to examine it, and the latter took the accompanying photograph. 
For about seventeen years the stone, which formerly lay in the bed of a 
stream, had been known to Mr. Dunn, the owner of Lancarffe, and 
last year was removed by a neighbour to a garden in Bodmin. Mr. Dunn 
recovered it and for security built it into the wall. Apparently no one 
else knew of it. The inscription, which except for one letter, which 
comes at a break in the stone, is unusually distinct, reads: DVNOCATI 
HIC IACIT FILI ME(R?)CAGNI, in not so very ‘ debased’ Roman capitals of 
perhaps the sixth century, and is written in two lines longways of the 
stone, which is 6 ft. 2 in. long by 10 in. to 8 in. in width. It may be 
noted that the name ‘ Dunocatus’, which is taken to be the early form 
of the Welsh ‘ Dingad’—there were two saints of that name, one of 
them a son of Brychan Brychliniawg, and a ‘ Dinogad’ is recorded in 
the early Welsh poem, the ‘ Gododin’ of Aneurin, as having been killed 
at the battle of Cattraeth—is found on a stone at Glanusk Park, near 
Crickhowel in Breconshire, on which there are also oghams (no. 34 in 
Hiibner’s Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae). It is quite possible that 
there are oghams on the Lancarffe stone, but Mr. Henderson, who 
examined it carefully and to whom I am indebted for the description of 
it, could detect none on the exposed surface. The one uncertain letter, 
the third in the second name, may, as Mr. Henderson suggests, be 
rR or v. I think it is possibly o. ‘Mercagnus’, which would later 
make ‘ Merchan’, and may, as he also suggests, be the name which 
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comes into ‘ Treverthen’ (early form ‘ Treverghan’), in Newlyn, and 
‘ Meucagnus’, later the Welsh ‘ Meugan’, Cornish ‘ Mawgan’, Breton 
‘ Maugan ’—a well-known saint name—are both possible names, though 
for the latter one would expect ‘ Malcagnus’. Oghams, if there are any, 
might reveal the missing letter. 


Inscribed pitcher from Coventry.—The earthenware vessel here illustrated 
and communicated by our Fellow Dr. W. H. Brazil probably dates from 


Inscribed pitcher from Coventry 


the end of the fourteenth century. Itseems to bea native product, but the 
lettering stamped in five rows has not been interpreted. This consists of 
the following group of letters repeated indefinitely—mEamgopmc in badly 
executed Lombardic characters, the Q, D, and G being very uncertain. 
The stamped inscription runs in a spiral round the cylindrical body, and 
there is a brown glaze on parts of the surface. A small spout surmounts 
the hollow neck, and the height is 8f in. It was recently dug up at 
Coventry, and belongs to a class of antiquities that may benefit by publica- 
tion. It is now in the Coventry City Guild Museum. 


Discovery of floor slabs at Bradfield church, Essex.—The Rev. J. F. 
Williams, F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following note: Some 
interesting discoveries have recently been made in Bradfield church, near 
Manningtree. It appears that in 1875, for the purpose of providing 
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room for the pipes of a powerful organ, a large pit was made in the 
centre of the chancel, and at the same time the floor at the east end was 
raised some two feet. An entirely new pavement of glazed tiles was 
then laid down, necessitating the entire removal of the grave slabs with 
which the chancel had formerly been paved. According to the Holman 
MS. at Colchester there were no fewer than fifteen of these in 1715. 
Finding in a parochial record that during these alterations certain slabs 
had been ‘placed beneath the floor of the chancel by permission of 
Lord Verulam’, the Rev. Denis Bayley, now in charge of the parish, 
has lately made his way into the pit, and has brought up four badly 
broken but complete seventeenth-century slabs commemorating various 
‘members of the Grimston family, including Sir Harbottle Grimston 
(1647), father of the Speaker of the House of Commons in 1660, and 
also the Speaker’s first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir George Croke, the 
defender of Hampden in the Ship Money case. 

Mr. Bayley has since found evidence that the raised east end of the 
chancel has in all probability been built up by means of the slabs (or 
some of them) mentioned by Holman, and has recently disinterred a 
Purbeck slab on which is the sharp indent of the brass of a civilian, 
c. 1450-60. ‘There are distinct traces of the existence of other slabs 
under the concrete, and it is-hoped that the floor of the chancel may 
once more be restored to its original level, and these ill-used slabs replaced 
in their original pcsitions. 


Recent discoveries in the Irish Free State.—Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following note: The most important 
discovery made recently in Ireland is that of a skeleton buried in stalagmite, 
found in the cave of Kilgreany, near Dungarvan, Co. Waterford. The 
discovery was made by a party of the Bristol Spelaeological Society, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Royal Irish Academy. Full particulars have 
not yet, at the moment of writing, been published; but the discovery 
opens a new chapter in Irish Archaeology, as it is the first, and as yet the 
only; evidence of Palaeolithic Man in Ireland which has come to light. 

In Easter last the Archaeological Exploration Committee of the Royal 
Irish Academy conducted excavations in the ancient cemetery of Killeen 
Cormac, Co. Kildare. This cemetery has been in use probably from about 
a couple of centuries before the introduction of Christianity, and is still 
used for occasional interments. ‘The latter fact hampered the excavation 
seriously, but some important discoveries were made, including several 
ogham inscriptions. 

Some remarkable discoveries have been made on Lambay, an island off 
the Co. Dublin coast, in the course of improving the harbour. A series 
of flint implements and flakes testified to the presence of a Neolithic 
factory, although there is no natural deposit of flint upon theisland. ‘The 
flints included javelin-heads of a distinctly Iberian type. There was also 
a much later series of objects in the same place, to be assigned to the first 
century A.D.: it included a number of Roman provincial brooches of a 
type hitherto unknown in Ireland. 
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Some investigations by Dr. Adolf Mahr, the distinguished keeper of 
Irish Antiquities, in western crannog sites and in a series of Bronze Age 
burials near Dundalk, have had fruitful results which will shortly be 
made public. 

The well-known tenth-century slab at Fahan Mura, Co. Donegal, has 
recently been found to bear, in addition to the Celtic interlaced patterns 
that occupy the two faces, an inscription in Greek on one of its edges. 
This has an important bearing on the much discussed question of ancient 
Irish monastic learning. 

A Bill for the protection of ancient and national monuments has been 
drafted and published, and will shortly be introduced into the Déi/. The 
provisions have been drawn up in consultation with representatives of the 
leading Archaeological Societies, and it is hoped that it will have a smooth 
passage. 


Visit to Yugoslavia.—The following report is contributed by our Fellow 
Rev. Dr. C. Moor: In response to a cordial invitation from the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Zagreb certain Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, 
viz. Mr. C. T. Flower as leader, Dr. Bulleid, Messrs. E. Hartland, 
R. S. Newall, A. B. Tonnochy, and A. R. Wright, Revs. Dom R. B. 
Camm and Dr. C. Moor, Prof. Ormerod, and Sir P. $. Stott, Bart., with 
relatives and friends, a party numbering twenty-two in all, spent three 
very strenuous but most enjoyable weeks of July in Yugoslavia, being 
entertained by archaeological societies, municipalities, and private persons 
in every place which they visited. "The tour was arranged by the Yugo- 
slavia Express Agency, and we were accompanied by interpreters, whilst 
special railway carriages and private cars were placed at our disposal. 
There were banquets and picnics, bands, flags, and innumerable addresses 
and speeches, and it would be impossible to exaggerate the kindness and 
hospitality of our hosts, who treated us not merely as fellow archaeologists, 
but as honoured representatives of the British Empire. 

Ljubljana, capital of the Slovenes and a prosperous city of 60,000 
inhabitants, was first visited, and in the Museum we found many pre- 
historic remains of early Illyrian inhabitants, Roman altars and inscriptions, 
and a fine collection of costumes, ornaments, furniture, and utensils, 
illustrating the national life of the Slovenes, with some vigorous modern 
statuary and paintings. “The Church of the Teutonic Knights has good 
early baroque decoration, and the Cathedral is a good example of late 
baroque work. ‘There is an old Castle upon the hill, and the Franciscan 
Library is worth visiting. We spent a long afternoon and evening at 
Bled, a holiday resort on a charming lake amid the surrounding moun- 
tains, where the old episcopal palace is a conspicuous feature. 

At Zagreb the Archaeological Museum contains a large collection of 
pictures, and amongst other things we noted especially the long strip of 
linen which had been used as wrapping for an Egyptian mummy, and 
which is covered by an inscription in as yet undeciphered Etruscan 
characters. ‘The Ethnological Museum has an excellently arranged 
collection of costumes and other objects illustrating the national life, even 
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more representative than that of Ljubljana. At the Cathedral the clergy 
exhibited the treasures, altar vessels, vestments, and relics, including the 
body of one of the Holy Innocents. 

From this city we drove about eighty miles through pleasant country, 
where the peasants’ houses are well built, and great numbers of horses, 
cattle, pigs, and turkeys, with good crops of hay, maize, and rye, indicate 
considerable prosperity, to Ptuj, where the local Society entertained us at 
a Temple of Mithra, the most interesting and best preserved of three in 
the immediate district, the place having been an important military station 
in Roman times. At the Castle, placed ona rocky height, a young Count 
of Herbenstein explained that its original foundation was Roman, but that 
the whole was rebuilt about 1697 by a Count Leslie, born in Scotland. 
The Castle, being still inhabited, contains very interesting furniture and 
decorations, and in the great hall a series of portraits, many being of 
Turkish magnates. ‘There is also a collection of armour. Some of our 
party, as sometimes happened, being delayed by unfortunate tyres, reached 
Zagreb at 1.30 a.m. 

We went also to Sisak, and were shown the outline of Roman walls, 
traces of an aqueduct, and the site of a cemetery in which the local 
Society has found many urns and other relics of the Roman occupation. 
Driving thence along an exceedingly rough and dusty road, we were met 
at the village of Duzica by a troop of some thirty horsemen in national 
dress, bearing lances with pennons, who led us through an arch of welcome 
and down the village street, where the inhabitants were lined up to greet 
us, wearing festal garments of brilliant colours and antique fashion, the 
women with much jewellery and many coral necklaces, the men with long 
baggy white trousers with fringed ends. Every house was decorated with 
flags and with rugs and clothing hung in the windows, and at a central 
house we were received with bread, salt, and wine. Here we saw a 
beautiful collection of needlework, and women demonstrated for us every 
stage of their traditional handiwork, from the spinning of flax to embroider- 
ing in silk. Sucking pigs were roasted for us, and during an open-air 
banquet a choir of men and women sang patriotic songs and danced, a 
gun being fired at intervals until we came away. The same evening at 
Zagreb the deputy mayor presided over a banquet in our honour. 

By the valley of the Sava and through mountainous country we came 
by rail and omnibus to the beautiful lakes of Plitvica, lying amid some of 
the most lovely scenery in Europe. ‘There are sixteen lakes of almost 
Genevan blue, connected by magnificent waterfalls, and we found the 
change from dust and heat to the peace and quiet of nature most refreshing. 

Next day by the same mountain railway we traversed the stony and 
barren ranges that form the backbone of the Dalmatian coast, and in the 
evening reached Split (Spalato), from an archaeological point of view 
the most interesting place, with its neighbouring cities, that we visited. 
Being so well known to antiquaries and artists, Diocletian’s Palace, into 
which a large part of the modern city has been built, need not be described, 
and it may be sufficient to say that Monsignor Bulic, the aged and talented 
president of the local Society, with Prof. Josip Barac, showed us the chief 
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points of interest, including the gates and walls, the Cathedral, which may 
have been a mausoleum, the Baptistery, and the newly erected statue by 
Maestrovic of an early Croatian bishop. 

A special steamer took us to Trogiv (Tran), whose Cathedral is partly 
of thirteenth century and partly of Renaissance date. There is an early 
Byzantine church, and the city for its architectural treasures and its 
position has been well described as ‘a real pearl on the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic’. We also drove to Solin, the Roman Salona, destroyed by 
Avars in the seventh century, and here Monsignor Bulic was at his best, 
pointing out to us the wonderful remains of the city walls, the amphi- 
theatre, Cathedral and other churches, and the sarcophagi of the martyrs. 
We enjoyed hospitality under the pergola of his villa, and read the humble 
inscription, ‘ Peccator et indignus presbyter’, upon the sarcophagus which 
he has prepared for himself. For many years he has directed the work 
of excavation. 

Another very long drive over mountain ridges took us to Knin, where 
a Franciscan friar welcomed us at the Museum of Antiquities, and pointed 
out many inscriptions from tombs of early Croatian kings. Close to the 
Castle above the town picturesque maidens in local costume waited upon 
us at the inevitable feast, and there were many speeches before we could 
continue our journey to the famous falls of Krka, a beautiful miniature 
of Schaffhausen. ‘Thence we proceeded to Sibenik (Sebenico), an ex- 
tremely interesting coast city, with a Cathedral built entirely of marble, 
the only wood used being that of its beautiful internal fittings. The 
failing light prevented our catching more than a glimpse of the quaint 
streets and fine old buildings before we sat down to the Mayor’s banquet, 
at which the usual excellent crayfish, sucking pig, and green figs were 
served up for our delectation. It was long after midnight before we 
returned to Split. 

By steamer we came down the coast and past the islands of Hvar and 
Korcula to Dubrovnik (Ragusa), where we spent several days. This is 
well known for its beauty as well as its architectural interest, and it is only 
necessary to say that we carefully explored the walls, the Franciscan 
Church, the Dominican Monastery and Library, the Cathedral, the Hall 
of Rectors (over which the Union Jack was flown throughout our visit), 
the Museum, and several of the narrow streets. A large number of relics 
were shown to us, including the head of St. Blasius, enshrined in exquisite 
Byzantine workmanship. From Dubrovnik we drove round the beautiful 
Bay of Cattaro, seeing at Kotor an interesting old Orthodox church and 
the Cathedral with its relics. A famous serpentine ascent leads from 
Kotor to Cettinje, the ancient capital of Montenegro. Another excur- 
sion led us to Trebinje, a town containing an old Moslem quarter, and 
we were also invited by the mayor of Dubrovnik to a picnic at a former 
Benedictine Monastery, now a school sanatorium, on the Island of 
Lokrum. 

The mountain railway took us again through the Dalmatian mountains, 
with their barren wastes and small patches of cultivated land, and from 
the train we saw in one district what appeared to be a series of tumuli 
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as yet unexplored. After passing one large and very fertile valley, green 
with luxuriant crops of tobacco and maize, we came to Mostar, the 
capital of Herzegovina, where we had hoped to see a very fine Roman 
bridge. ‘The Mayor and a great crowd of people had, however, come 
with a band to meet us at the station, and we spent half an hour in 
speeches and conversation. Thence through extremely beautiful scenery, 
by the side of a roaring torrent and amongst thick woods of chestnut and 
oak, and within sight of the most beautifully placed village in the whole 
country, we entered Bosnia, and late at night reached Sarajevo, the 
capital of that province. 

Of the population of Bosnia-Herzegovina 45 per cent. are Orthodox 
and 23 per cent. Latin Christians, whilst 31 per cent. are Moslems, so 
that Sarajevo is peopled by various races and forms of religion, and is now 
regarded as more Oriental than Constantinople itself. Three of us were 
taken by the English Consul, Mr. C. E. Greig, to call upon the Prefect, 
representing the Central Government, the Mayor, and the Commandant 
of the garrison, all of whom showed us much kindness. We visited the 
National School of Carpet Weaving, where costly rugs and carpets are 
made from old designs, explored the chief Mosque, where the usual slippers 
were excused, the very interesting Orthodox Cathedral, and the bazars and 
market. A long drive took us to an ancient burial ground of the Bogomils, 
a Curious sect perhaps akin to the Albigenses, who after flourishing for a 
century or two are thought to have become Moslems. On a height near 
these tombs are prehistoric fortifications, used later by Romans and later 
still by Slavs. At Illidze we found the sources of the Bosna, welling 
out from the foot of wooded hills, and not far away in the grounds of 
the neighbouring Spa saw hot sulphurous water spurting many feet into 
the air at intervals, after the fashion of a geyser. Here we were enter- 
tained at a banquet by the Town Council of Sarajevo, with the usual 
band and speeches. 

At the spacious and extremely well-arranged Museum, over which we 
were conducted by the Director and others, are several Bogomil tombs, 
very large and solid blocks of limestone delicately carved with figures but 
without inscriptions. ‘The collection of prehistoric remains of the Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages is very large, and with those of Roman times 
most clearly displayed. ‘There is also a magnificent ethnological collection, 
arranged in groups in many small chambers, each furnished to correspond, 
and with numerous lay figures illustrating Jewish, Moslem, Latin, and 
Orthodox fashions of dress and furniture. The local authorities evidently 
take the keenest interest in their various subjects. 

On our last afternoon at Sarajevo the Consul invited us to tea on 
Trebevic, a mountain of 5,000 ft., with a glorious view of the city and 
whole surrounding district, with forts erected under Austrian rule on 
every hill top. The road being very steep and not without danger, by 
order of the Commandant cavalry men were stationed in many parts to 
help us if need arose. In the evening the Croatian Club gave us a final 
banquet, at which an excellent band and deep-voiced choir performed 
Croatian music. We sent a telegram to His Majesty King Alexander 
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thanking him for the kindness and hospitality of his servants and country, 
and the next morning took train for Brod and thence by the Orient 
Express to Paris. The President of our Society is sending a special letter 
of thanks to over fifty of those who did so much for our comfort, and 
our particular gratitude is due to the Director of the Archaeological 
Museum at Zagreb, M. Hoffiller, and to his indefatigable wife, both of 
whom accompanied us from Zagreb onwards through Yugoslavia. The 
arrangements of the Yugoslavia Express Agency, who organized the 
whole expedition, were in every respect perfect. 


Obituary Notice 


Rodolfo Lanciani. The death of Professor Rodolfo Amedeo Lanciani 
on May 20 of the present year removes from our midst one of the two 
men (the other being Professor Christian Huelsen, whose 7oth birthday 
was celebrated last November) who have done more than any one else to 
promote the study of the topography of the city of Rome since it became 
the capital of Italy in 1870. At that time Lanciani, a young man of 
twenty-four, was just at the beginning of his archaeological career: and 
in 1871 he became secretary of the newly formed municipal archaeo- 
logical commission, and remained a member of it until hisdeath. In the 
same year he was elected an honorary Fellow of our Society. He was 
also elected Hon. Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1894, being Gold Medallist in 1900; and he 
received honorary degrees from Oxford, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and other 
universities. In 1877 he published his first report in the Notizie degli 
Scavi as director of excavations for the city of Rome, and in 1878 he 
became professor of Roman topography in the University, and held the 
chair until 1927. The rapid growth of the city in the ‘seventies’ and 
‘eighties’ kept him continually occupied, but he found time to publish 
excellent reports promptly: and many of the articles that he wrote in 
regard to excavations still in progress are of permanent value as contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the subject, while the total mass of his literary 
production is very considerable.! His knowledge of the monuments of 
Rome and of their history was astonishing, as those who heard his 
lectures at the University of Rome will remember: but he understood 
how to convey it to the general public in a pleasant and acceptable form, 
as is shown by the fact that he delivered three courses of lectures at 
different times in England and in the United States, and that he was 
frequently invited to lecture in Rome before the British and American 
Archaeological Society; while generations of visitors to Rome owe 
a debt of gratitude to him for acting as their guide, philosopher, and 
friend. During their visit to Rome their Majesties King George 


* A full bibliography will be found at the end of the memoir which I have 
written for the Archivio della Societa Romana di Storia Patria for 1928. 
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and Queen Mary were shown the sights of Rome by him, and the 
K.C.V.O. which was afterwards conferred on him was a well-merited 
recognition of his services. His knowledge of English also enabled him 
to bring out in that language a number of volumes dealing with ancient, 
medieval, and Renaissance Rome, written in a pleasant and attractive 
anecdotical style, while containing an enormous amount of items of out- 
of-the-way information from published and unpublished sources—a remark 
which is applicable with especial force to the illustrations. His monu- 
mental plan of Rome on the scale of 1:1000 (Forma Urbis), his work on 
the aqueducts, his Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, and his Storia 
degli Scavi (which unluckily only goes as far as the end of the sixteenth 
century) are all of them of permanent value to the specialist: while the 
Museum of the Roman Empire, which grew out of the archaeological 
exhibition of its various provinces in 1911, and the Antiquarium Comunale 
on the Caelian—a museum of Roman construction and decoration—both 
owe their origin to him. ‘The work that he did in the study of the 
Roman Compagna, on the other hand, has remained in great part un- 
published : a scheme for the preparation of a map of it never came into 
being, and how much time he devoted to it is known only to a few, and 
among them myself. For it is to him that I owe my first introduction 
to the delights of this fascinating region, and my initiation into the 
exploration of its ancient remains; and I remember well, and with how 
much truth, he would remind us that we were the last who would see it 
as it was in that desolation, so dear to the artist and the archaeologist, 
though naturally, and rightly, abhorred by the social reformer. Indeed, 
what I, like many others, owe to him is not to be expressed in words; to 
students he was kindness itself, and always ready to give of his time and 
trouble. ‘The splendid library which he had formed included a large 
amount of manuscript material as yet unpublished, including notes that 
he had not been able to work up, as well as an important collection of 
books, prints, and drawings; and it has fortunately been secured in its 
entirety to Rome. Tuomas AsHBy. 


Reviews 


English Ecclesiastical Studies, being some Essays in Research in Medieval 
History. By Rost Granam, M.A., F.S.A. 84 x St. Pp. xiii + 463. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1929. 1655. 

It was a happy suggestion of our Fellow Canon jecbine, that these 
sixteen essays should be collected and reprinted in one volume. And it 
is satisfactory to see foreshadowed in the preface a larger book on the 
English province of the Order of Cluny, an Order to which six of these 
essays primarily refer. 

One aspect of the history of the English Cluniac houses is the move- 
ment from this dependence, either direct or indirect, on a mother-house 
in France to a position of comparative freedom. ‘This movement was 
fostered both by the French wars and the papal schism. It was a pro- 
gressive movement; and the loss of control by Cluny was a slow process. 
Even in the thirteenth century Daventry and Monk Bretton had become 
independent Benedictine houses. In 1351 Lewes, to avoid the heavy 
taxation laid on alien houses, purchased a charter of denization (p. 49). 
In 1399 Bermondsey was created an abbey by the Pope at the request of 
the King of England (pp. 62, 115); and several houses obtained freedom 
of election about the same period (p. 63). But the movement grew in 
intensity during the fifteenth century, and by 1500 ‘many of the links 
which bound the English Cluniac monasteries to the mother-houses in 
France had been snapped, and the organization of the English province 
was broken in pieces’ (p. 87). It is by her survey of the conditions of 
a number of the English houses that Miss Graham is able to describe this 
movement so well. 

In chapter viii there is a detailed account of the abbey of Battle. The 
circumstances of its foundation have a special interest in English history. 
The abbots took an important part in national affairs. The forged 
charters produced by the monks to assist them in their lawsuits are a 
monument of monastic impudence. It is possible that the church was 
one of the first to be built in England on the periapsidal plan. The 
terms for the visitation of the house, drawn up in 1235, are unique. 
Such points.as these are ably described; and there is a useful suggestion 
that the interesting circular cloister lavatory in the priory of St. Nicholas, 
Exeter, a dependent cell, may have been derived from one at Battle, for 
which money was left in 1172, and the existence of which may be 
proved by excavation (p. 198). That this essay is a model of its kind is 
due, not only to an accurate presentation of facts, but to excursions into 
architectural and archaeological fields—fields both of this country and of 
France. 

In order to appreciate many of the aspects of monastic history, and 
to draw particular comparisons in the life of the different orders, the dry 
bones of finance must not be overlooked. Indeed, as Snape’s book has 
proved, the bones need not be always dry. Here, in chapter x, the 
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finance and economic principles of the Gilbertine houses are illustrated 
from a series of accounts for the period 1244 to 1257, enrolled in the 
chartulary of the Yorkshire house of Malton; and the opportunity is 
taken of making a valuable survey of the financial methods which 
characterized the various orders. 

The other essays contain matter of equal importance, and several subjects 
of medieval interest are explored. As one example, there are some 
good references to the use of seals in general, and to monastic seals 
in particular; and perhaps the heading ‘seals’ might. have been con- 
sidered worthy of a place in the admirable index. Gilbert de Balliol 
challenged his predecessor’s charters to Battle abbey by urging that no 
seals were appended to them (p. 196). The fraudulent moneylender, 
Adam of Stratton, obtained access to the seal of Bermondsey priory and 
used it to his own advantage (p. 105). The seals of Bermondsey are 
carefully described, and illustrated in two plates (pp. 119-21). They 
include two subjects, which are rare on a seal, the Flight into Egypt and 
the Transfiguration. Incidentally, on p. 121 there seems to be a small 
misprint in the last word but one of the legend to no. 8. In 1359 the 
abbot of Grandmont issued instructions that a common seal was to be 
kept in the custody of two brethren in each of the three English houses 
(p. 238). Unfortunately no seals appear to be available for Craswall or 
Grosmont ; but a seal of a prior of Alberbury in 1317 is noted, though 
there is a warning that the seal attached to a charter by that house in 
the preceding century was not that of the priory, but may have been 
borrowed from a neighbouring monastic house for the purpose (p. 245). 

We cannot conclude our review without congratulating Miss Graham 
on the success of this publication. Original research, a wide acquaintance 
with modern sources, a just balance in estimating the value of material, 
make her work authoritative. Legends, sooner or later, are exposed to 
scrutiny. ‘The scientist is able to show that there was no moon on 
the night of the battle of Corunna. But the medieval forger, and the 
chronicler whose accuracy is imperfect, had not the excuse of poetic 
licence ; and they underestimated the critical methods of the twentieth 
century. Cray. 


Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes. By THomas Gann. 83 x 5}. 

Pp. 261. London: Duckworth, 1926. 215. 

Discoveries and Adventures in Central America. By'T. Gann. 83 x 5}. 

Pp. 261. London: Duckworth, 1928. 215. 

Dr. Gann, whose lifelong study of Central American archaeology 
has done so much to explain the mystery of the Maya civilization, gives 
us in these volumes an account of his discoveries during recent seasons. 
These include the great Maya city in Yucatan, connected by fifty miles 
of stone causeway to the ancient Chichen-Itza, the sacred city. of the 
plumed serpent-god ; the underground chamber at Loltun; the undated 
city of Lubaantun; and the largest sun-dial in the world, found at 
Copan. 

The greater part of the season 1927-8 was devoted to the explora- 
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tion of Chumucha, under the direction of the British Museum. ‘This 
city, probably occupied from a.p. 314-471, is highly important as 
an old Empire Maya site, and appears, despite its somewhat isolated 
position, to have been in continuous communication with its neighbours 
Lubaantun, Copan, and Quirigua. In many ways this would seem to 
be the most important site yet undertaken by a British expedition to 
Central America, and it has already yielded numerous stelae. A volume 
giving a scientific account of the excavations here during recent years, 
with a corpus of pottery types, would be welcome. 

Dr. Gann’s books give an excellent idea of the difficulties and adventures 
encountered by archaeologists in this region, and make most fascinating 
reading. But the clarity of our view of the ancient Maya civilization is 
liable to be obscured by the numerous anecdotes and zoological descrip- 
tions. 

For most readers these books will be a powerful incentive to the 
further study of the Maya people. Now, however, that Dr. Gann has 
whetted our appetites by his attractive volumes, we feel the need of a 
piéce de résistance in the form of a more precise and scientific account of 


the work already done in this branch of archaeology. L. P. K. 


Plea Rolls of the County Palatine of Lancaster. Roll I. Edited by 
Colonel Parker, C.B., D.L., F.S.A. 84x 6}. Pp. xx+ 143. 
Publications of the Chetham Society. Vol. 87. Manchester, 1928. 
The roll printed in this volume, consisting of 31 membranes, is the 

first of a series of 767 Plea Rolls of the Palatinate of Lancaster. It 

contains the proceedings of the session begun at Lancaster in August 


1401; but there are several notes of business transacted later, some as 
late as 1406; and this suggests that sometimes records of adjournments 
were entered subsequently on the roll recording the original case. 

In an excellent introduction the editor describes the origin and nature 
of the palatine rights, which constituted a regality subordinate to the 
Duchy ; and he points out that the Palatinate records, being purely local, 
must be regarded as quite distinct from that of the Duchy. The rights 
were first created in favour of Duke Henry, and later of his son-in-law, 
John of Gaunt. The pleading on p. 48 refers to the confirmation in 
more express terms by Richard II, and it is interesting to note that the 
date is sometimes given as in a certain year of the regality, on the analogy 
of the king’s regnal year (pp. 51, 52, 68). 

The volume is emphatically of value for legal and social history. ‘The 
age was one of transition. Although many of the forms of action, novel 
disseisins and the like, remind us of plea rolls of an earlier period, and 
the oath with eleven oath-helpers is still used on occasion (p. 30), the 
cases as a whole suggest that the cash nexus in society was becoming 
more predominant than purely feudal and tenurial considerations, and 
trial by jury, as the editor points out, had become the normal method 
of procedure. A good instance of the latter occurs on p. 55, where the 
jury definitely pronounces on a man’s innocence in a case of felony ; 
and there are several instances, quoted in the introduction (p. xiv), of 
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the array of a panel being challenged on grounds of bias or kinship. 
Jurors had become distinct from witnesses, a fact recognized by Fortescue, 
writing later in the century. 

Cases of intrinsic value include the history of the advowson of Prestwich 
during the fourteenth century (p. 46), and that of the manors of Worsley 
and Hulton (p. 80). ‘There are some useful entries relating to the 
families of Assheton (p. 70) and Butler (p. 103), and the date of birth 
of John son of Sir Richard Byron can be approximately deduced from 
the entries on pp. 42-3. The unsatisfactory character of a clock made 
for Warrington Priory was the subject of a suit, the prior claiming 
100s. damages (p. 96); and there are several other cases, the interest or 
humour of which is noticed in the introduction. A case which deserves 
special notice is one of an assault and robbery in a rectory, where it 
appears the reserved Sacrament was being kept (pp. 62, 71). 

The last three membranes contain lists of pecuniary fines, essoins, and 
appointments of attorneys. The namesare often of interest, genealogical 
details being preserved for purposes of identification, e. g. Robert Ianson 
Amoreson, or William Willeson Jonson. There are two admirable 
indexes, one of persons and places, and the other a general index. The 
latter forms a carefully compiled subject index, and includes such headings 
as ‘occupations’, ‘ values’, and ‘writs’. It seems almost ungracious to 
suggest that a heading for ‘advowsons’ might have been given, and that 
the headings ‘ manor’ and ‘ parson’ more suitably belong to the second 
index than the first. The only misprint of note which we have de- 
tected is 1491 for 1401 on p. xviii. 

In conclusion, we venture to congratulate the editor on a volume 
which maintains the high standard of his other published work, and to 
express the hope that he will see his way to edit several more rolls from 
this particular series. Cuartes Cray. 


The Records of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, vol. ii, with an 
introduction by WiLL1aAM FowLer CarTeER. 9} x 63. Pp. xxviii + 169. 
The Registers of Edgbaston Parish Church, 1626-1812, vol. i, transcribed 
and edited with an introduction by the Rev. C. S. James. 9? x 63. 
Pp. xx+155. Publications of the Dugdale Society, vols. vii, viii. 
London, Milford, 1928. 


The volumes of the Dugdale Society, handsomely produced by the 
Oxford University Press, are pleasant to handle and read, and the care 
expended on them by their editors continues to be exemplary. The 
present instalment of the records of King Edward’s School covers the 
period from 1656 to 1700, and embodies the contents of two MS. books 
and part of a third. “The most interesting feature of the volume is the 
charter of James II, dated 20 February 1684-5, by which the constitu- 
tion of the school was temporarily remodelled. As the editor shows, this 
charter, so far as its educational provisions were concerned, had its 
advantages; but the clause which reserved the power of visitation at 
pleasure to, and placed the removal of the governors and masters at 
the absolute disposal of, the Crown vitiated its benefits. Although the new 
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constitution was accepted with humble gratitude by the president and 
governors, they did not refrain from reminding the king respectfully that 
he had declared his intention of defending and supporting the established 
government in Church and State, and promised that the scholars should 
be educated ‘in principles of obedience’ to the same. After six years 
and a half under the new scheme, the charter of James II was declared 
invalid, and during the last years of which the records are given the old 
system, as prescribed in the charter of Edward VI, was restored. The 
details of the Chancery suit by which this revision to the original consti- 
tution was effected form material for a third volume, to be edited by 
Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, who also has collected the documents relating to 
the temporary arrangement for exhibitions and fellowships made in 1677 
between the governors and the master and fellows of St. Catherine’s 
college at Cambridge. 

The leases, accounts, orders and resolutions of the governors, which 
constitute the greater part of the volume, receive brief but adequate com- 
ment in the introduction. A series of orders opens with a spirited account 
of a violent attempt of some of the scholars, aided by certain townsmen, 
in November 1667, to exclude the master, Nathaniel Brokesby, ‘to the 
debarring him from performeing his duty in the Schoole’ (p. 6). The 
career of Mr. Brokesby, who was dismissed with a pension by the new 
governors in 1685, can be well traced in the records. His dismissal, after 
thirty-one years, was apparently due to his lack of a university degree. 
If his zeal for building troubled the governors, he wasa busy and efficient 
master, who was able to get his own way and was zealous for the well- 
being of the school. ‘The allusions to additions and repairs to the school 
buildings in his time are interesting and fill a large portion of the bailiffs’ 
accounts. 

The text has been edited with sedulous accuracy. The charter of 1685 
is translated, with the occasional insertion of Latin words from the 
original. Here and there some doubt has been felt about the correct 
translation: pasc’ pastura, which should be pascua pasturas in the 
ordinary course of things, has been translated simply as ‘ pastures’, and 
locand’ should be translated ‘let’, not ‘set’. Conferend’ again (p. 90) is 
‘bestow ’ rather than ‘ collect’, and there appears to be a slight misunder- 
standing of a clause on p. 91, where, owing to a doubtful suspension in 
the Latin, questions depending on the charter have been turned into per- 
sons who rely upon it. But the difficulty of putting common forms, the 
grammatical construction of which was not always apparent to those most 
familiar with them, into intelligible English is obvious, and these are 
small blemishes. 

No original parish register of Edgbaston exists before 1754, but a copy 
of earlier entries from 1636, in a volume or volumes now lost, was made 
by a parish clerk at the beginning of the last century, and continued up 
to 1809. Mr. James has printed this copy, which is the authority for 
marriages to 1754, and for baptisms and burials to 1771, so far as its 
contents are unique, together with the two volumes of baptisms and burials 
from 1771 to 1812. ‘The very numerous marriages are left for a second 
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volume. No pains have been spared in the use of subsidiary sources, which 
are indicated in the introduction and to which plentiful reference is made 
in the footnotes. The importance of this large suburban parish gives the 
registers local interest of considerable value, and they have found an editor 
whose work is thorough and scholarly. A. Hamitton THomMpPson. 


La Bohéme préhistorique. 1. L’Age de pierre. By Albin Stocky. 
12x84. Pp. x+220 with 122 plates and 6 maps. Prague, 1929. 


Archaeologists throughout Europe should welcome this complete 
translation into a familiar tongue of Prof. Stocky’s great work, written 
in 1924 and published in Czech in the succeeding year. It gives not 
only an exhaustive description illustrated by abundant photographs, 
sketches, maps and tables of the Stone Age remains of Bohemia, but also 
the finest, best balanced, and most illuminating analysis of the prehistory 
of the whole region between the Rhine, the Danube, and the Oder that 
exists. “The basis of the work is a critical and minute study of the 
material brought to light by three generations of industrious workers in 
the rich basin of the Upper Elbe and Moldau (Vltava). The author 
describes sites, stratigraphy, and artifacts with meticulous care. Above all 
in his analysis of the ceramic remains he displays an acumen, delicacy, and 
minuteness of observation only paralleled in the studies of Cretan pottery 
by Evans and Mackenzie. By the application of these methods Stocky 
is enabled to present an entirely convincing picture of the sequence and 
relations of cultures in Bohemia, yet without attempting to gloss over 
difficulties and gaps in our knowledge by rash guesses (it is by no means 
the least of the author’s merits that he has the courage to say nescio). 

But the book is far more than a mere treatise on the local antiquities 
of a peculiarly prolific region. By its geographical situation that region 
was in constant relations with Moravia, Silesia, Saxo-Thuringia, the 
Rhine valley, and the eastern Alps. ‘Thanks to his extensive knowledge 
of the collections in these districts and his mastery of literature, both 
German and Slavonic, Stocky is able to generalize his results to the 
solution of problems left by local workers so as to produce an admirable 
and satisfying synthesis. Several ultimate questions—the original cradle 
of the ‘ Danubians’ and the makers of Corded Ware—are indeed 
frankly laid aside (after a due analysis of current speculations) as at 
present insoluble. But we still get an exact and coherent impression of 
the relations between the three ribbon-ware groups (spiral-meander, 
stroke-ornamented, and Réssen), the Lengyel-Jordansmihl culture, Corded 
Ware, the ‘ Nordic’ groups, the Michelsberg folk, and the Bell-beakers. 
Novel is the presentation of the Réssen group as just the latest stage in 
the development of stroke-ornamented ware, ‘also the attempt to explain 
the changes in the mode of life at the time of the ‘ Nordic’ cultures by 
climatic events (inundations of the low-lying agricultural ground com- 
pelling a greater reliance on stock-breeding). ‘The very just insistence 
on the relatively late date of Butmir and the comparative rarity of the 
spiral there should also be particularly noted by English students. All 
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this, be it remarked, is included in 177 pages of very readable text, 23 
pages of the balance being devoted to lists of sites. 

If there be any criticism we might make in view of the promised 
second volume on the Bronze Age, it is that the scales should be indicated 
on the plates themselves and not relegated to the list of illustrations. 

V. Gorpon CHILDE. 


Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, ii. Asia, Europe, and the Aegean, 
and their earliest interrelations. By Dr. H. Franxrort, M.A. 
10} x 74, pp. xi+203. London: Royal Anthropological Institute. 
1927. 125. 6d. 


Dr. Frankfort’s second series of studies of early pottery in the Near 
East is even superior to the first in interest as it deals with exactly that 
period (3000-1500 B.c.) in which the study of pottery is of the greatest 
importance to the historically minded archaeologist. He well describes 
the welter of ceramic styles in the third millennium in Greece proper, 
the native prehistoric wares, the remarkable Thessalian series with its 
relation to the ceramic of the ‘ Black Earth’ region in South Russia and 
Roumania, and the intrusion of the clearly ‘ Black Earth’ style of Dimini 
into the Peloponnese in Corinthia (Gonia), the equally clear contempo- 
raneous invasion of the carboniferous Danubian wares in Phokis, and the 
‘crusted’ style in Northern Thessaly. He discusses the extension of the 
Danubian style to Crete in neolithic days and its relation to the carboni- 
ferous wares of Asia Minor at the beginning of the age of metal. 
With regard to Anatolian pottery generally Dr. Frankfort breaks new 
ground with his analysis of the Trojan carboniferous and the typical 
Anatolian red wares (Yortan), and emphasizes the influence of Anatolian 
types (notably the characteristic beak-spouts) on the Minoan Cretan 
ceramic of the Early Minoan period which has already been pointed 
out by Professor Childe. For Cyprus he accepts Mr. Einar Gjerstad’s 
view of the Anatolian origin of the oldest Cyprian red ware (which 
argues direct colonization of the island from Anatolia in post-neolithic 
days), though he criticizes Mr. Gjerstad on certain points, arguing 
reasonably for a Syrian influence in technique introduced from the east 
at the end of the third millennium. On the subject of early Syrian pottery 
Dr. Frankfort has already told us a great deal: he has for the first time 
analysed the older Syrian and Palestinian material in a scientific way, 
and working largely on the material collected by Dr. Scharff from the 
excavations at Abusir el-Melek in Egypt, has given very probable hints as 
to its early appearance in Egypt (late predynastic period). 

Hissarlik II naturally attracts his attention as a nodal point round 
which to build up a view of the probable culture-history of Western Asia 
Minor before 2000 B.c., when the city that had existed for nearly a 
millennium at the strategic culture-focus of the Hellespont was destroyed. 
He introduces considerable clarity into the analysis of the antiquities of 
the Second City, which undoubtedly was the greatest centre of civiliza- 
tion in the west between 3000 and 2000 B.c., when its place was taken 
by Knossos. ‘The third, fourth, and fifth ‘cities’ were but ephemeral 
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settlements : the sixth, which lies outside Dr. Frankfort’s scheme to some 
extent, must, so I may note, have arisen not so very long after the destruc- 
tion of the second, since Minyan pottery is found in it; so that its life 
must have been almost as long as that of its predecessor. On the subject 
of the Minyan ware we do not find Dr. Frankfort’s analysis so satisfactory : 
he regards it as a local development in Phokis, following Professor Childe, 
though the latter seems more favourable than Dr. Frankfort to Mr. 
Forsdyke’s theory of a Hellespontine origin, which the present writer is 
unable to regard as invalidated. 

The coming of the Urfirnis ware from the Cyclades (it was originally 
an imitation of Cretan neolithic, some think) to the Greek mainland 
’ caused a further complication in the ‘ Helladic’ wares, and would argue 
a Cretan-Cycladic civilizing effort on the comparatively barbarous main- 
land centuries before the great colonizing wave from Crete in M.M. III. 
Dr. Frankfort, however, would find an Anatolian rather than a Cretan 
origin for the Urfirnis, and also traces the peculiar Vasiliki ware of eastern 
Crete to an Anatolian source. Incidentally, he gives a plausible account 
of the actual process of firing by which the Vasiliki decoration was 
produced. Urfirnis is the characteristic ware of the Early Helladic 
period on the Greek mainland (Copper Age) where it prevailed over the 
native prehistoric and the intrusive Danubian and Tripolje (Dimini) 
elements, only to disappear totally in the Middle Helladic period in favour 
of the native Mattmalerei, which Dr. Frankfort claims to be descended 
directly from the native prehistoric ware, in spite of the fact that, as he 
admits, there is no continuity between them: Urfirnis had intervened. 
So he has to suppose the continued existence of a Bauernstil, unknown to 
archaeology as yet, which maintained the tradition of the old native ware. 
This, however, seems to be going rather far: Dr. Frankfort is, perhaps, 
a little too fond of ‘keen’ hypotheses such as this, that may or may not 
prove justified. 

' To the same Anatolian influence that produced the Vasiliki ware in 

Crete he would trace the origin of the coloured Kamarais wares of 
M.M.I-II. But at Knossos the ordered development of the Cretan styles 
is surely quite clear from E.M. II, at any rate. However, Anatolian 
influence at the eastern end of the island is possible enough. He thinks 
that East Crete was in advance of Knossos in early times, and that the 
*subneolithicum ’ of Knossos was contemporaneous with the E.M. I of 
Mochlos. On this point we should like to hear the opinion of Sir Arthur 
Evans. 

On the subject of the spiral in Aegean art Dr. Frankfort plumps for 
a European origin. But as well as the spirals of the Black Earth and 
the Danubian pottery, originating, he thinks, in embroidery, we have now 
‘to take into account the metal-wire spirals of early Babylonia, as revealed 
at Ur; and the view that this Sumerian spiral ornament came with many 
another element of Sumerian art to the Aegean through the Anatolian 
medium (Hissarlik) cannot be ignored. ‘The. Aegean spiral does not 
appear only on pottery, but on stone, and, at Hissarlik, in gold work. 
The resemblance of the gold flowers, leaves, headbands, and rings of 
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Mochlos (c. 2500 B.c.) to those of Ur (c. 3000 B.c.) is so striking as to 
leave no doubt of their relation and connexion. ‘Taken in connexion 
with the obviously Babylonian origin of the Cretan method of writing on 
clay tablets, and the far more Babylonian than Egyptian use of the pottery 
larnax for burial in Crete, besides other resemblances, we are obliged to 
allow now for a very considerable Sumerian element in early Greek 
culture, and to this element, transmitted through Anatolia, we are at least 
as free to refer the origin of Aegean spiral decoration on pottery or any- 
thing else as to the Danubian ceramic ornament. We cannot deal with 
pottery alone, or assign to a universal ornament a ceramic origin alone. 
It is notable that the peculiar zigzag fret ornament on a Cycladic stone pot 
that also has spiral ornament, is exactly paralleled at Ur (ona gold dagger- 
sheath), as are also the early Cretan gold beads with spirals of applied wire 
mentioned by Dr. Frankfort, who admits a partial origin of the spiral in 
gold wire work, yet still can trace the ultimate origin of this to the cera- 
mic decoration of the Danubian region only. I prefer to believe that it 
had a double origin : in Sumerian gold and in Danubian pottery decoration. 

Egyptian influence, as well as Sumerian, in Crete was very strong in 
many directions, but chiefly in other arts than pottery. Dr. Frankfort 
thinks that Mr. Wainwright has shown that a culture of Minoan affinities 
existed in Cilicia: I remain unconvinced. ‘That the Anatolians and their 
breeks were akin to the Minoans and their kilts is certain: what we want 
is proof of Minoan (not Anatolian) culture in Cilicia. His note (p. 178) 
that the Aegean decoration of the Philistine ceramic (he of course accepts 
it as Aegean) is properly not Cretan is possibly correct. Nobody claims 
that the Philistines were Cretans, only that they came wia Crete 
(Kaphtor) from Asia Minor (and possibly the Caucasus region ultimately). 
But to say that the Philistine designs have ‘ no parallel’ in Crete is going 
too far. Doubtless Dr. Frankfort is right in claiming a Syrian origin for 
the ‘ button-seals’ of Egypt and the Aegean, but it is likely that they came 
to the Aegean from Egypt. The Aegean imitations of Egyptian designs 
(crocodiles, etc.) are direct and obvious. 

What will be new to many readers is a description of the early Hittite 
wares of Anatolia, which we know now from the finds at Boghaz 
Kyéi in the Constantinople Museum, soon, we hope, to be published 
by Macridy Bey. ‘This characteristic pottery is well illustrated by Dr. 
Frankfort from other examples, though it is but little represented yet in 
our museums. 

Dr. Frankfort ends with a brief reference to the question of the continuity 
and relation of the geometric ceramic styles of early Western Asia with, 
on the one hand, those of the West (Tripolje), and on the other, those 
of China discovered by Dr. Andersson. Dr. Frankfort is somewhat 
sceptical on this matter, but at least it cannot be denied that the continuity 
is definite from Asia Minor to Baluchistan. The relationship of the 
decoration found lately by Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan to that of pre- 
historic Babylonia, found by Thompson and myself at Shahrain and by 
myself and Woolley at Al-‘Ubaid and by Pézard at Bandar Bushire is definite 
and close. Susa on the one hand, Samarra on the other, are nearly 
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related, as also is Anau. Leaving early mainland Greek comparisons 
(Chaironeia) out of account, who can doubt who saw the slides exhibited 
this year by Dr. Andersson of his finds in China that the decoration of 
his early Chinese pottery is closely related to that of Baluchistan and 
Babylonia? ‘To speak of a real connexion here is not as absurd as if 
we were to argue that Pueblo pottery from America is connected with 
Sumerian. That would be absurd; but here we are dealing with 
countries that have immemorially been connected by a regularly used 
trade-route through Turkestan. Samarkand at one end, Loyang at the 
other, were in the Middle Ages connected by their secular route; and 
when the Chinese reconquered Khotan in the nineteenth century they 
were only asserting their claim to control the ancient way from Kansu to 
Ta-tsin. I see no difficulty in supposing an early eastward movement 
along this route of tribes that brought this style of ceramic decoration with 
them from the Near East. We are not dealing with questions of fabric 
or material: they must differ in different lands; we are dealing with 
a characteristic tradition of decoration, homogeneous and unlike anything 
Egyptian or Cretan. In Babylonia it disappeared early and was succeeded 
by the dull drab ceramic of the Bronze Age. At Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa in India (known now to have been connected with Babylonia in 
the third millennium) we also find dull drab unpainted pottery as well as 
painted ware. 

Dr. Frankfort’s book (for it is nothing less) is a notable contribution to 
archaeology, and is well illustrated. “The Council of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute is to be congratulated on having produced it and its 
predecessor. In so detailed a work it is surprising that so few slips have 
occurred. ‘The ‘ forthcoming’ (in 1927) publication of 4/-‘Ubaid should 
have been said to be by the two joint-authors of the archaeological section 
of the book, not by one alone. Such solecisms as ‘ Vassiliki’, ‘ Vinga’ 
(it is not in Portugal), ‘ patesi’s’, ‘pintadera’s’ (possessive case when 
plural is intended) should be avoided, and ‘ Cypriotic’ is impossible, there 
is no such word: Dr. Frankfort means simply ‘ Cyprian’ (‘ Cypriote’ 
means Cyprian Greek). Also ‘ calyx’ is never used either in English or in 
Greek for a cup, but for a flower: ‘kylix’ is meant. ‘These are small 
matters fully to be excused in the case of one who, like Dr. Frankfort, is 
not using his own language: he must take their mention as a tribute to 
the mastery he has of our tongue (an accomplishment to which we are 
used in his countrymen) and of his identification of his work with ours: 
we review him as if he were one of ourselves. H. R. Hatt. 


A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome. By Samuer Batt PLaTNER. 
Completed and revised by THomas Asupy. 84x 6}. Pp. xxiv + 608. 
Oxford: University Press. London: Milford, 1929. 35s. 

The publication of this book, the first attempt to arrange our know- 
ledge of ancient Rome in the form of a dictionary, has been looked 
forward to by all who are interested in the city and its antiquities, and 
they will not be disappointed. Scholars and students will find it indis- 
pensable, and for them it is in the first place intended. Prof. Platner, 
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known by his useful book The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome, died suddenly in 1921, leaving the dictionary unfinished. Dr. 
Ashby, who was called in to complete and revise it, modestly estimates 
his own share at from 20 to 25 per cent. ; but as we learn that, among 
other things, the articles connected with the Forum and the Palatine are 
entirely his work, his contributions are obviously of great importance, 
while his familiarity with the whole subject, unequalled as it is in the 
English-speaking world, has had full play in bringing the various articles 
up to date and generally revising them. . 

The typical articles begin with the history of the building or site as 
known from the ancient authorities, the most important passages being 
quoted in full; then comes a summary of the existing remains or what 
is known from excavations, drawings, etc. ; lastly come the references to 
the modern literature of the subject, including periodicals. Some headings 
are, if we may use the distinction, antiquarian rather than archaeological, 
being ancient names, such as Capreae palus, Cermalus, Ficus Ruminalis, 
Subura (to take a few at random), about which no discoveries have been, 
or are ever likely to be, made. Cross references generally enable one to 
find what one wants, but one has to discover for oneself that the account 
of the Forma Urbis, the ancient marble plan of the city, comes under 
the temple of Peace. As the headings are regularly the ancient names, 
no account is taken of familiar medieval or modern titles (e. g. the Sette 
Sale is only mentioned under the Domus Aurea). In fact Dr. Ashby 
himself admits (p. xvi) that it might have been well to add a list of obso- 
lete or rejected appellations of Roman buildings. 

The treatment of the great subjects (e. g. Cloaca Maxima, Colosseum, 
Arch of Constantine, Forum and Palatine, the Imperial Thermae) could 
not well be improved. But it is for those of secondary or minor impor- 
tance that the dictionary will probably be most often referred to. We 
may note some of the corrections and new attributions made by modern 
research. ‘The long range of Corinthian columns in the Piazza Pietra, 
forming the front of the Bourse, which used to be called the Basilica of 
Neptune, is now the Temple of Hadrian. The round temple by the 
Tiber (S. Maria del Sole) now appears as that of Portunus, the god of 
the city port. The Ionic temple close by (S. Maria Egiziaca), which 
used to be that of Fortuna Virilis, is now assigned to the Mater Matuta. 
The so-called paedagogium of the Imperial pages on the slope of the 
Palatine towards the Circus Maximus, where the graffito of the Cruci- 
fixion was found, is now thought to have been used by the keepers of the 
Imperial wardrobe. ‘The site of the temple of the Palatine Apollo has 
been much discussed, and Dr. Ashby decides for the remains on the 
Circus Maximus side of the hill, which used to be known as the temple 
of Jupiter Victor. Huelsen, however, adheres to a site on the opposite 
side (Vigna Barberini), which still awaits exploration. Dr. Ashby has 
hardly done justice to Delbrueck’s explanation of the group of halls under 
the western side of the hill (one of them became S. Maria Antiqua) as an 
unfinished extension of the Palace to the Forum level by Domitian. The 
largest hall has hitherto been known as the temple of Augustus. Among 
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sites where excavation is recent or in progress may be mentioned the 
accounts of the Fora of Augustus and Trajan and the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus (Palazzo Orsini). 

The effect of Dr. Ashby’s long intimacy with the two outstanding 
Roman topographers of our time, Lanciani and Huelsen, may be said to 
appear on every page of the book. When we learn that, besides Prof. 
Huelsen, Professors Lugli and Van Buren, Messrs. Bagnani and Last, 
and Mrs. Strong have read the proofs, a reviewer can hardly expect to 
find many inaccuracies, and in fact we have not come across any that 
are worth noticing. Our criticisms, which are tempered by a feeling of 
gratitude for the learning and labour which have gone to make this most 
valuable book, shall be concerned with more general matters. Dr. Ashby 
has thought it necessary to enter under Domus every case in which the 
name of the owner of an ancient house is known, generally only by a 
fragment of inscribed lead piping. As ‘Domus’ (including, it is true, 
the D. Augustiana and D. Aurea) runs to over forty pages, it would have 
been more economical in a book of this bulk to have tabulated such cases 
in smaller type. As increasing the bulk, we feel that illustrations are out 
of place in a book of this kind. In any case, the fifty-six figures (mostly 
from photographs) are too small to be of much use, and few give much 
information. Some are merely pretty vignettes. On the other hand, 
there is little or nothing in the way of plans, and the folding map of 
Rome at the end is quite inadequate. The least that was wanted was a 
series of sectional maps of the city, such as those at the end of Huelsen’s 
completion of Jordan’s Topographie. 

G. McN. RusHFortu. 
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Periodical Literature 


The British Museum Quarterly, vol. iv, no. 1, includes :—An open- 
work gold plaque of Amenemhet IV ; A glazed schist Egyptian statuette ; 
A Phoenician amulet-case; Recent accessions to the Egyptian and 
Assyrian department; A painted kylix of the Amarna period; A Hittite 
cylinder-seal ; Early Persian pottery from Nihavand; Persian daggers: 
early Bronze Age; Kassili and Sumerian seals; A relief of Sarapis; 
Mas d’Azil painted pebbles ; Ceramic acquisitions from the Near East. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 31, contains:—The relation of the 
prehistoric to. the Pleistocene and historic periods, by Sir W. Boyd 
Dawkins; Pre-Reformation vestments in Catholic churches in Monmouth- 
shire, by R. H. D’Elboux; Saxon land-charters and place-names of 
Hampshire, by G. B. Grundy; The church screens of Dorset, by E. T. 
Long; The Circle and the Cross, by A. H. Allcroft; Proceedings at the 
meetings at Winchester, Maidstone, and Allington castle. 

Vol. 33 contains: Pre-Conquest carved stones in Lincolnshire, by _ 
Rev. D. S. Davies, with an introduction by A. W. Clapham; The 
legend of the green tree and the dry, by Miss M. R. Bennett; Some 
unpublished English alabaster carvings, by P. Nelson; The Circle and 
the Cross, by A. H. Allcroft; The priory and manor house of Dartford, 
by A. W. Clapham ; ‘Two records of plate and vestments removed from 
Beaulieu Abbey in 1399, by Miss Rose Graham; Saxon land-charters of 
Hampshire, with notes on place- and field-names, by G. B. Grundy ; The 
cathedral church of St. Davids, by E. W. Lovegrove; Proceedings at the 
meetings at Birmingham and Rochester. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 23, part 2, con- 
tains:—The excavations at Whitefriars, Fleet Street, 1927-8; The 
Dominican Priory at Dunstable, with an account of some recent excava- 
tions on the site, by T. W. Bagshaw and A. R. Martin; The Lupercal, 
by S. Russell Forbes; The Victoria Germanicus at Sta Anastasia, by 
S. Russell Forbes ; Carausius, admiral and British monarch, by Rev. J. W. 
Hayes; Luton parish church: the question of a ‘ Pyx’ chapel. 

The English Historical Review, July 1929, contains: An episcopal 
land-grant of 1085, by V. H. Galbraith ; The Great Schism and the 
English monasteries of the Cistercian order, by Miss Rose Graham ; 
Some pamphlets of the Revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, by 
R. N. Carew Hunt; The origin of Town Councils in England: adden- 
dum, by Prof. J. Tait; The House of Lords under Charles II, part i, 
by A. S. Turberville; The Jacobite rising of 1715 and the English 
Catholics, by P. Purcell; Edward I and the sale of the Isle of Wight, 
by N. Denholm-Young ; The negotiation of wardrobe debentures in the 
fourteenth century, by A. Steel; Visitation returns of the diocese of 
Hereford in 1397, part ii, by Canon A. T. Bannister; The Speaker’s 
claim for freedom of speech, 1604, by Prof. F.G. Marcham; An 
English admiralty court in Brittany, by Miss Helen J. Crump. 
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History, April 1929, contains :—A plea for the study of contemporary 
history, by Professor R. W. Seton-Watson; Admiral De Ruyter, by 
Professor P. Geyl; The correlation of school and university teaching, 
by G. Talbot Griffith ; Historical revisions, xlix : the medieval university 
of Oxford, by Rev. H. E. Salter. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June 1929, contains :— 
Tudor Gleanings: i, The ‘ de facto’ Act of Henry VII, by A. F. Pollard; 
Anglo-French Diplomatic relations, 1558-1603, by F. J. Weaver; 
Seventeenth-century ‘ registers’ of the Lord Chamberlain, by Eleanor 
Boswell; Index of Academy publications; Select documents: xiii, 
Sources for the London Eyre of 1321, by E. Jeffries Davis and M. 
Weinbaum ; Summaries of theses : xlvii, Mme de Maintenon and Saint- 
Cyr, by H. C. Barnard; xlviii, British policy in reference to Mehemet 
Ali (1839-41), by W. G. Turner; xlix, The influence of American ideas 
at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1848-9, by J. A. Hawgood. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, vol. 16, 
nos. I—2, contains :—A preliminary report on the excavations at Armaut, 
by R. Mond & W. B. Emery; Some early copper and bronze Egyptian 
figurines, by H. R. Hall. 

Antiquity, June 1929, contains :—Dykes, by Cyril Fox; Rock carvings 
in the Italian Alps, by M. C. Burkitt; The Lynchet groups of Upper 
Wharfedale, Yorkshire, by A. Raistrick and S$. E. Chapman; Caistor, and 
a comment, by R. E. M. Wheeler; Three hill forts in eastern Spain, by 
W. J. Hemp; The Roman siege of Masada, by C. Hawkes: Long cairn 
at Capel Garmon; Deciphering palimpsests; Dolmens in Scotland; A 
new Maltese rock-tomb; Stonehenge; The temples of Philae. 

The Architectural Review, May 1929, includes :—E] Hospital de la 
Santa Cruz, Toledo, by R. McGrath; A history of the English House, 
xiv, the seventeenth century, by Nathaniel Lloyd. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, April 1929, 
includes: Artillery services in North America in 1814 and 1815 : Colonel 
Sir Alexander Dickson’s Journal; The origin of the American flag, 
by T. M. Minton; The colours of the British marching regiments of 
Foot in 1751, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; Edinburgh: orders for the 
government of the garrison and city, 1650, by Sir C. Firth; The 
Welsford-Parker monument in Halifax, Nova Scotia; Patents for war 
material. 

The Burlington Magazine, May 1929, includes :—Architectural Models, 
ii, by M. S. Briggs; A series of Dutch historical glasses, by W. Buckley ; 
An old American silver tankard, by E. A. Jones. 

June 1929, includes :—English primitives: the Ascoli cope and 
London artists, by W. R. Lethaby; English influences on Parisian paint- 
ing of about 1300, by R. Freyhan; Limoges enamels in the Birmingham 
Gallery, by W. B. Honey. 

July 1929, includes :—A Chartres sculpture for South Kensington, by 
Roger Fry; More goldsmiths of the time of Henry III, by J. G. 
Noppen ; Early Arabian painting, by H. Tietze ; The date and nationality 
of the Wilton diptych, by W. G. Constable. 
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The Connoisseur, May 29, includes:—The evolution of the decanter 
pursued, by W. A. Thorpe; Some ironbound coffers, by F. Roe. 

June 1929, includes :—Early Nuremberg brass dishes, by Lt.-Col. J. G. 
Birch ; Queen Charlotte’s exhibition of old silver, by W. W. Watts. 

The Geographical Fournal, June 1929, includes :—Air photographs of 
the Middle East, by O. G. S$. Crawford. 

The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 49, part 1, contains :—Stele of 
a warrior, by J. D. Beazley; The central part of the eastern frieze of the 
Parthenon, by W. R. Lethaby; The so-called ‘ Trade Leagues’ in early 
Greek history and the Lelantine war, by A. R. Burn; Charinos, by J. D. 
Beazley ; Hellenistic ruler cult: an interpretation, by L. R. Farnell, with 
a note by W. W. Tarn; The Bacchae, by M. R. Glover; Two north 
Greek mining towns, by O. Davies; The shield signal at the battle of 
Marathon, by P. K. Baillie Reynolds. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass Painters, vol. 3, no. 1, 
contains :—Lewis Foreman Day, designer and writer on stained glass, by 
D. M. Ross; Discovery of the companion to the window by William of 
Marseilles in the Victoria and Albert Museum, by General C. H. Sherrill ; 
A crucifixion panel in Wells Cathedral, by Dom E. Horne ; Early seven- 
teenth-century portraits in stained glass at Oxford, by Mrs. R. L. Poole; 
Ancient glass in St. Bride’s chapel, Douglas, Lanarkshire, by G. T. S. 
Gould; Medieval glazing accounts, by L. F. Salzman; A history of the 
York school of glass-painting: vii, Characteristics of the York type of 
design, by J. A. Knowles. 

The Library, vol. 10, no. 1, contains:—The biography of Sir David 
Lindsay (1490-1555), by D. Hamer; The early editions of ‘Thomas 
Dekker’s ‘ The Converted Courtezan, or the Honest Whore’, part i, by 
M. Baird; ‘ The Christian Hero’, by Richard Steele: a bibliography, by 
R. Blanchard; James Johnston, first printer in the Royal Colony of 
Georgia, by D. C. McMurtrie; Travel and topography in eighteenth- 
century England: introduction, by G. E. Fussell and Constance 
Goodman. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 15, no. 2, contains:—The Black battle- 
fleet: some notes on the mid-Victorian transformation in battleship 
design, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; Master John Dee, Drake and the 
straits of Anian, by E. G. R. Taylor; The Bucentaur, by W. Senior ; 
The lighter crimes of the French bluejacket, by Engineer Capt. C. E. 
Eldred; The Cinque Ports, by F. W. Brooks; Plates of drawings by 
Nicolas Witsen ; Early two-masted ships in England, by R. C. Anderson ; 
Frigates, by R. C. Anderson; The saucy Arethusa, by J. W. Damer 
Powell; Bryam Raise, by F. E. Dyer; Didal-boat, by H. H. Brindley. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 7, part 2, contains: Pedigree 
of Richmond alias Webb of Draycott Folliot, Wilts. ; Genealogical notes : 
register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; Bristow of Binsted and Micheldever, 
by Sir Lionel Cust; Bristow of Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts; Family of 
Beake of Wickham Breux, by F. W. Tyler; London pedigrees and coats 
of arms; Monumental inscriptions in the church and churchyard of 
St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 
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The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 33, part 1, contains :—The 
portrait coins of Jahangir, by R. B. Whitehead; Tables of bullion coined 
irom 1377 to 1550, by Miss E. Stokes; L’Angelot de Louis XI, by 
A. Dieudonné; A find of Cistophori. 

The British Numismatic Fournal, vol. 18, contains: The last coinage 
of Henry VII, by R. Carlyon-Britton ; Royal charities: largesse and the 
king’s dole, by Miss H. Farquhar; The Rose farthing tokens, by Rev. 
E. Rogers; The dress of Elizabeth as shown on her early silver coins, 
1558-61, by Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson ; The Shrewsbury medal : a note 
upon military medals of the mid-seventeenth century, by Miss H. 
_ Farquhar; The coinage of Bristol, 1643-5, by Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson ; 
Table of the silver coins of the Tower mint of Charles I, by Lt.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson; The army of India medal, by C. Winter; Medals of 
the Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment), by C. Winter; Notes on 
a collection of money-scales and other coin-weighing appliances, by 
V. B. Crowther-Beynon; An eighteenth-century coin-clipper, by V. B. 
Crowther-Beynon ; Buckinghamshire trade tokens issued in the seven- 
teenth century, i, by J. O. Manton. 

The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 15, parts 1 & 2, contains :— 
An Egyptian St. Christopher, by H. R. Hall; Some notes on material for 
the reign of Amenophis III, by S. R. K. Glanville; Ptolemy II and 
Arabia, by W. W. Tarn; Scenes from a destroyed temple at Napata, by 
F. Ll. Griffith; Predynastic figures of women, and their successors, 
by G. D. Hornblower; The transcription of New Kingdom hieratic, by 
A. H. Gardiner; Notes on the reburial of Tuthmosis I, by H. E. 
Winlock ; Meroitic studies vi, by F. Ll. Griffith; A new speech of 
Lysias, by H. J. M. Milne; A new portrait-head of Tuthmosis ITI (?) at 
Berlin, and the portraits of Hatshepsut, by H. R. Hall; Zwei Inschriften 
der Spatzeit, by W. Spiegelberg ; The shepherd’s crook and the so-called 
‘flail’ or ‘scourge’ of Osiris, by P. E. Newberry; Additions to the new 
hieroglyphic fount (1928), by A. H. Gardiner; A letter from Constanti- 
nople, by V. Martin. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April 1929, 
contains :—Ophel, 1928, by J. W. Crowfoot; Palestine expedition of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, third report: discoveries 
at Beth-shan, by Alan Rowe; British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem : 
work of the season 1928-9, by J. L. Myres; The structure of the 
mosaics from the church of St. Euthymius at Khan-el-Ahmar, by E. 
Hanbury Hankin; A find of stone seats at Nablus, by G. M. FitzGerald ; 
Notes on Jewish inscriptions, by A. H. M. Jones; Notes on recent 
excavations. 

Saga-Book of the Viking Club, vol. 10, part 1, contains: The Oseberg 
ship, by A. W. Brégger; Queen Asa’s sculptors: wood-carvings found 
in the Oseberg ship, by H. Shetelig ; The Norse discoveries of America : 
the Eyktarstadr problem, by M. M. Mijelde; Psychology in the Icelandic 
Sagas, by G. A. Hight; The attitude of the Anglo-Saxons to their 
Scandinavian invaders, by Margaret Ashdown; Scandinavian elements in 


Estonian folklore, by O. P. Kallas; The foundation of the Swedish 
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kingdom, by B. Nerman; Arthur and Athelstan, by W. G. Collingwood ; 
The transition from Norse to Lowland Scotch in Shetland, 1600-1850, 
by G. T. Flom. 

The Berks., Bucks., and Oxon. Archaeological Fournal, vol. 32, no. 2, con- 
tains :—-Checkendon documents, by Rev. A. H. Cooke; Index to Berk- 
shire charters, by G. B. Grundy; Bronze Age and Late Celtic burials, by 
S. Piggott; Wayland’s Smithy, Berkshire, by C. R. Peersand R. A. Smith. 

The Bradford Antiquary, new series, part 23, June 1929, contains :-— 
Cottingley: its early history, by W. E. Preston; Perambulation of 
Harden Boundary, 1814; The Northern Regiment of West Riding 
Volunteer Yeomanry Cavalry, 1794-1804, by W. Robertshaw. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaelogical Society, 
vol. 50, contains :—Proceedings at the meetings at Ashchurch, Woollas 
Hall, Pershore and Elmley Castle; Proceedings at the annual meeting at 
Stroud ; The development of architecture in Gloucestershire to the close 
of the twelfth century, by W. H. Knowles; The church of St. Nicholas, 
Ashchurch, by W. H. Knowles; The Severn-god and Lydney, by St. Clair 
Baddeley; A post-Roman settlement near Frampton on Severn, by 
St. Clair Baddeley; History of the Manor of Coates, by J. D. Thorp; 
The builder of Southam and some deeds connected with the estate, by 
C. R. Hudleston; Archaeology of Longtree Hundred, by Rev. R. J. 
Burton; Gloucestershire fonts: supplement, by A. C. Fryer; The story 
of Dauntsey, by G. McN. Rushforth ; Scratch dials in Gloucestershire, by 
Miss D. P. Dobson; Battle on Cherington Down, by Rev. R. J. Burton ; 
Burials at New Park Quarry, Moreton in Marsh, by A. E. W. Paine; 
Sir Isaac Newton’s library ; Straining spoon, Temple church, Bristol, by 
J. E. Pritchard; The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Trust. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 12, no. 3, contains: The antiquity of 
Buckinghamshire, by C. R. Peers; Mural paintings in Chalfont St. Giles 
church, by E. Clive Rouse; A sixteenth-century will [John Purefoy of 
Shelstone], by F. G. Gurney; Note books of William Lowndes; The 
parish of Granborough, by Rev. C. E. Martin; Bledlow parish church, by 
C. O. Skilbeck ; Long Crendon church; Discovery of flint implements 
at Normer Hill, Denham, by E. C. Rouse. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 30, contains :— 
Seal matrices in the University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge, by H. S. Kingsford; Ickleton church in the eighteenth 
century, by L. Cobbett; The Early Iron Age in England and Wales, by 
Cyril Fox; A visitation of the Religious Houses in the diocese of Ely in 
A.D. 1373, by Arthur Gray; A wall-decoration at Linton, by W. M. 
Palmer; The tympanum at St. John’s church, Duxford, by L. Cobbett ; 
Excavations in the Cambridgeshire dykes : iv, Bran Ditch, second report, 
by T. C. Lethbridge and W. M. Palmer; Notes on the human remains 
from Mr. Lethbridge’s excavations of the Bran Ditch in 1927, by 
W. L. H. Duckworth; The Anglo-Saxon cemetery, Burwell, Cambs., 
part iv, by T. C. Lethbridge; Archaeological notes, including a Bronze 
Age dagger, palstave, a La Téne bronze bowl, medieval and Elizabethan 
swords and dagger, a brass pyx. 
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The Essex Review, April 1929, includes :—The Nugents of Gosfield, 
by A. Hills; John Strype, rural dean, by Rev. H. Smith; Newport 
church a hundred years ago, by C. K. Probert; More about Laurence 
Washington, by Rev. H. Smith; Elizabethan work in a Colchester house, 
by W. Gurney Benham; Great Bardfield fifty years ago, by Rev. H. Smith; 
Burial in woollen, by A. Hills; A Bunyan find, by A. Hills; John Strype, 
by Rev. H. Smith; The parish of Purleigh and the Washingtons, by W. 
Talbot ; School in monastic almonry, by A. Hills; Harmony Field, by 
W. Gurney Benham ; Old Chingford church, by A. Hills ; Railway racing 
at Ilford, by A. Hills. 

Hull Museum Publications, no. 155, includes :—Bronze axes from 
East Yorkshire, by I’. Sheppard. 

Transactions of the St. Albansand Hertfordshire Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society, 1928, contains :—The Edwardine Reformation in a Hert- 
fordshire parish, by F. E. Croydon; Churchwardens’ Accounts, with 
special reference to those of Bushey, by Helen Rudd; A study of the 
character of Abbot Thomas de la Mare, by E. Woolley; The brass of 
Thomas de la Mare, St. Albans Abbey church, by E. Woolley; Some 
books and book-owners of fifteenth-century St. Albans, by G. K. Owst ; 
Hemelhempstead market, 1620-1660, by J. Gladstone. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, vol. 74, con- 
tains :—Glastonbury Abbey excavations, 1928, by C. R. Peers, A. W. 
Clapham, and Dom E. Horne; Monumental effigies in Somerset, xiv, by 
A. C. Fryer; Thomas Chard, abbot of Ford, by Sir H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte; Saxon cemetery at Camerton, by Dom E. Horne ; The Porlock 
stone circle, by H. St. George Gray ; ‘The manor houses of Hardington 
and Vallis, by Lord Hylton; The Witham Carthusians on Mendip, by 
J. W. Gough ; Excavation at the Caves, Cheddar, by R. F. Parry, J. A. 
Davies, H. St. George Gray, Sir Arthur Keith, and N. C. Cooper; The 
Roman site at Westland, Yeovil, by C. A. R. Radford; Sir William 
Boyd Dawkins, by H. St. George Gray; Ancient monuments in 
Somerset, by Dom E. Horne; Excavations at Claverton, by G. J. 
Grey; An eighteenth-century railway at Bath, by J. G. H. Warren; 
The Meare Lake excavations, 1928, by A. Bulleid and H. St. George 
Gray ; Human remains found at Greylake, Middlezoy, by H. St. George 
Gray; Explorations at Ebbor, by H. E. Balch; Wookey Hole, by 
H. E. Balch ; Report of the annual meeting at Bath. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 23, part 1, con- 
tains :—The island of Lothingland 1584, by V. B. Redstone ; Lethering- 
ham Abbey, by Rev. E. Farrer; The early archdeacons of Norwich 
diocese, by L. Landon; Suffolk Limiters, by Lilian J. Redstone; Notes 
on some families and brasses at Great Thurlow and Little Bradley, 
Suffolk, by H. C. Andrews; St. Peter’s Hall, South Elmham, by Rev. 
E. Farrer; List of deeds recently acquired by the Institute ; Notes on 
Suffolk manuscript books, by Lilian J. Redstone. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 2, no. 6, includes :—A Sussex stone 
implement, by E. Curwen ; Roman road from Selsfield to the coast, by 
F. B. Stevens; Horsham churchwardens’ account book, by R. Garraway 
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Rice ; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen; The 
Gage monuments, Firle; The chancel arch of Hardham church, by 
P. M. Johnston ; Rotten Row, Lewes; The Bignor Roman villa, by 
S. E. Winbolt; Seventeenth-century tile kiln, Framfield, by H. W. 
Keef; The family of Kyme in Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey ; Alfriston 
vicar’s sons pressed as soldiers; St. Mary, Stoughton; The manor of 
Withdean-Cayliffe ; Saxonbury Camp; The Broadhurst gold nobles ; 
A Saxon spearhead, Eastbourne. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 32, contains:—The church 
of Breedon-on-the-Hill, by T. E. Routh; An itinerary of Nottingham, 
by J. Holland Walker; A list of words illustrating the Nottinghamshire 
dialect, by E. L. Guilford; Thomas Berdmore, by Lilian Lindsay ; 
The open fields of Laxton, by J. D. Chambers; Sutton, of Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, by G. G. Bonser. 

William Salt Society Collections, 1927, contains:—The Hearth Tax, 
1666 (Cuttlestone Hundred); A Gnosall lawsuit of 1395, with a precis 
by the dean of Lichfield, a note on the constitution by A. Hamilton 
‘Thomson, and a list of prebendaries ; The Staffordshire Quarter Sessions 
Roll for 1586; Report on the excavations at the Roman Camp on Wall 
Heath, Kingswinford, by G. P. Mander; The Stafford mint under 
Henry II. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, June 1929, contains :—Sir 
William Petty, by the Marquess of Lansdowne; List of goods destroyed 
by fire at Marlborough, 1689, transcribed by Capt. B. H. Cunnington ; 
Trouble with the bakers of Marlborough in 1634, transcribed by Capt. 
B. H. Cunnington ; Tisbury in the Anglo-Saxon charters, by Rev. W. 
Goodchild; The recent excavations at Stonehenge, by Lt.-Col. R. H. 
Cunnington ; Stonehenge: the recent excavations, by R. S. Newall; 
Heraldry of the churches of Wiltshire, by Rev. R. St. John B. Battersby. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 29, part 3, contains :— 
Yorkshire and the Revolution of 1688, by Miss A. M. Evans; The 
family of Thornhill, by C. T. Clay; The architectural history of the 
church of St. Michael and All Angels, Sutton-on-Derwent, by J. W. 
Walker ; The Roman camps at Cawthorne, by I. A. Richmond; Holy 
Trinity church tower, Richmond. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 1928, includes :— 
The new Roman memorial stone: the sleeping soldier, by Rev. A. Raine. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 26, part 2, in- 
cludes:—The Black Dykes of Berwickshire, by J. H. Crow; The 
Halls of Haughead, by Rev. J. F. Leishman. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 38, sect. c., no. 6 :—The 
Irish Parliaments of Edward I, by H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles. 

Transactions of the Honourable Soctety of Cymmrodorion, 1927-8, in- 
cludes :—John Williams of Gloddaeth, Lord Keeper, by Judge Ivor 
Bowen; King Arthur’s Round Table at Caerleon, by Mrs. Wheeler. 

West Wales Historical Records, vol. 13, contains :—Some unpublished 
letters of Sir Thomas Picton; The castle and lordship of Llanstephan ; 
Parish registers: baptisms at St. Peter’s, Carmarthen. 
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The Indian Antiquary, May 1929, contains:—The power of magic 
in Bengal, by Biren Bonnerjea; Hindu and non-Hindu elements in. the 
Katha Sarit Sagara, by Sir R. C. Temple ; An image of Wadd: a pre- 
Islamic Arabian god, by C. Muhammad Ismail ; The mission of George 
Weldon and Abraham Navarro to the court of Aurangzeb, by Harihar 
Das; Alexander’s campaign on the Indian north-west frontier, by Sir 
Aurel Stein. 

June 1929, contains :—Vedic studies, by A. Venkatasubbiah ; Notes 
on Khotan and Ladakh, by A. H. Francke ; Was St. Thomas in South 
India? by T. K. Joseph ; The mission of George Weldon and Abraham 
Navarro to the court of Aurangzeb, by Harihar Das; Alexander’s cam- 
paign on the Indian north-west frontier, by Sir Aurel Stein. 

July 1929, contains :—Materials for the study of Garo ethnology, by 
Biren Bonnerjea ; Vedanta and Christian parallels, by A. Govindacharya 
Svamin; Hindu and non-Hindu elements in the Katha Sarit Sagara, by 
Sir R. C. Temple; Notes on Dravidian, by L. V. Ramaswamy Iyer ; 
A seal of a Janapada, by K. P. Jayaswal; Remarks on the Andaman 
Islanders and their country, by Sir R. C. Temple. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. 19, part 5, contains :—Six inscriptions from 
Kolur and Devageri, by L. D. Barnett; Shahdaur inscriptions, one 
apparently of the year 60, by S. Konow ; Peshawar museum inscription 
of the year 168, by N. G. Majumdar; A Kharoshti inscription from 
Jamalgarhi of the year 359, by N. G. Majumdar; Rawal spurious in- 
scription of the year 40, by S. Konow ; Amoda plates of the Haihaya 
king Jajalladeva II of the Chedi year 912, by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal; 
A note on the Velvikkudi grant of Nedunjadaiyan, by A. M. Satako- 
paramanujacharya ; Kumbakonam inscription of Sevvappa-Nayaka, by 
G. Venkoba Rao; Gadag inscription of the reign of Jayasimha II, Saka 
959, by L. D. Barnett ; Two inscriptions from Ron, of Saka 944 and 
1102, by L. D. Barnett; Two Harsola copper plate grants of the 
Paramara Siyaka of V. S. 1005, by K. N. Dikshit and D. B. Diskalkar. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 38, part 1, con- 
tains :—George Downing: a Puritan politician, by A. McAdie; The 
bookbindings of John Ratcliff and Edmund Ranger, seventeenth-century 
Boston bookbinders, by T. J. Holmes; Who was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence? by C. G. Washburn ; Check-list of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont almanacs, by C. L. Nichols. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 33, no. 2, contains :—Mycenaean 
plumes, by L. B. Holland: The Achaeans, by W. K. Prentice. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, June 1929, contains :— 
Some Old Kingdom tomb reliefs; British silver of three centuries; An 
early Cambodian statue of Harihara; A Spanish-Arabic silk. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 61, contains :— 
Scotch prisoners deported to New England by Cromwell, 1651-2, by 
C. E. Banks; William Bradford and the Pilgrim quarter in London, by 
C. E. Banks; William Morrell and William Blackstone, by C. E. Banks ; 
Wreck of the Little Fames, by C. E. Banks; Benefit of Clergy in the 
American Criminal Law, by A. L. Cross; Washington’s map of the 
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Ohio, by W. C. Ford; A Pleading of William Leddra, 1659, by W. C. 
Ford ; Forged Lincoln letters, by W. C. Ford; Henry Knox, bookseller, 
1771-4, by W. C. Ford; Impressions of visiting musicians in New 
England, 1849-75, by P. Hale; Spanish-American documents, by F. R. 
Hart; Did William Bradford leave Leyden before the Pilgrims? by 
S. E. Morison; The Society in retrospect, by J. H. Tuttle. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 19, no. 4 contains:—The Quincey 
homestead, by Edith W. Coyle; Early portrait sculpture in New England, 
by Harriette M. Forbes; The model of the Bradlee-Doggett house, 
Hollis street, Boston, by S. B. Doggett ; The White Church, by Margaret 
P. Hagen; Main street, East Hartford, Conn., by N. C. Brainard ; 
Costume and fabrics in eighteenth-century New England. 

Vol. 20, no. 1, contains:—The Coffin House in Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, by J. W. Spring ; Tarring and feathering in Boston in 1770, 
by W. K. Watkins ; Notes on woven yarn rugs, by Margaret Jewell. 

Wiener Préhistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 16, part 1, contains :—The 
Stone Age in Switzerland, by P. Vouga; The significance of the Bodrog- 
keresztur early Copper-age culture, by E. Hillebrand; A prehistoric 
settlement at the Hirschkogel near Médling, by H. K. Michna; Mines 
and prehistoric finds round Kitzbiihel, North Tyrol, by K. Vogl; 
A grave field in Neunkirchen am Steinfeld, Lower Austria, by J. 
Caspart ; Stone Age Discoveries in the Leitha district, by A. Seracsin ; 
A stone axe from Breitenbach, by M. Hell; Two fragments of bronze 
daggers in the Hallstatt museum, by F. Morton; A bronze dagger from 
Untersburg near Salzburg, by M. Hell. 

Praehistorica, nos. 1, 2 and 3, contains :—Potocka, Zijalka, an 
Aurignacian station in the Eastern Alps, by S. Brodar and J. Bayer; 
A Bronze Age deposit at Peigarten, Lower Austria, by J. Bayer; 
A Hallstatt deposit at Gross-Weikersdorf, Lower Austria, by J. Bayer. 

Analecta Bollandiana, x\vii (1929), fasc. 1, 2. H. Delehaye, The 
Saints of Ravenna. Catalogue of hagiographical MSS. in the National 
Library, Edinburgh, by P. Grosjean, who also edits (with translation) from 
a Gaelic MS. there, the story of St. Caelanus (Mo-Chae), who listened 
to the song of an angel in the form of a bird for an hour, as he thought, 
but really 150 years. P. Peeters edits from Georgian MSS. the Passion of 
St. Julian, physician of Emesa, apparently a double of the Cilician 
St. Julian buried at Antioch, invented to supply the loss of the head of 
the Baptist, the great relic of the Spelaeon monastery near Emesa. 
H. Delehaye reviews the Danish Recherches 4 Salone. He declines to 
accept the title of ‘ Basilica of the Five Martyrs’ which Bréndsted gives 
to the church discovered at Kapljut, and thinks that III milites of the 
Martyrology is a corruption of Mihario III referring to the locality of 
another martyrdom. ‘The four Dalmatian martyrs are represented as 
soldiers in the mosaic of $. Venanzio at the Lateran after a usual Byzantine 
convention in the case of those about whom nothing was known. 
M. Coens describes and comments on W. Levison’s recent monograph on 
the legend of St. Ursula (Bonner Fahrbiicher, 1927), accepting as genuine 
the inscription of Clematius, who appears to have restored an old chapel 
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at Cologne erected over the tomb of some local virgin martyrs, about 
whom nothing is known. After a long interval of silence, the names of 
eleven virgins begin to appear in the ninth century, and in the tenth the 
legend, with the origin of which Dunstan may have had something to do. 

Bulletin des Musées Rovaux d'art et a histoire, Bruxelles, May 1929, 
contains:—The tomb of Nakht, by M. Werbrouck; An Assyrian 
adoration scene, by L. Speleers ; The shoes of an abbot of Stavelot, by 
M. Laurent. 

July 1929, contains :—A tapestry of the history of Vertumnus and 
Pomona, by M. Crick-Kuntziger; An Egyptian situla, by B. van de 
Walle ; A Gallo-Roman samian vase from Tongres or its neighbourhood, 
by J. Breuer; A copper plate for printing devotional pictures for the 
Schent pilgrimage, by L. Crick. 

Arethuse, vol. 6. no. 2, contains :—Coins discovered by the archaeo- 
logical mission in Susiana ; The Royal Sumerian tombs, by L. Delaporte ; 
The archaic coinage of Athens and uninscribed silver staters of the 
turtle type, by Prince M. C. Soutzo ; French weights of 12, 25, 50, and 
100 pounds, by J. Tremblot ; The new French coinage, by P. d’Espezel ; 
Fert, by L. Gioppi. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 88, part 1-2, contains :—The palaeography 
of inscriptions from Merovingian times to the end of the twelfth century, 
by P. Deschamps; The church of Vignory (Haute-Marne), by M. 
Deshouliéres; The excavations at Cluny (Sadne-et-Loire), by J. K. 
Conant; Reims cathedral and a recent book (Hollande, La cathédrale de 
Reims), by L. Demaison; A new Gallo-Roman rock sculpture, by 
E. Linckenfeld ; Excavations at Blois cathedral, by Dr. Lesueur; The 
Sainte-Luce chapel at Saint Léonard (Haute-Vienne), by T. de la 
Neuville. 

Revue Anthropologique, Octobre-—Décembre 1928 (Librairie Emile 
Nourry, Paris). An important article by G. Poisson on the neolithic and 
aeneolithic civilizations of France is continued, the main subjects treated 
being Mas d’Azil and ‘T'ardenois, influences from the North and South, the 
Shell-mounds or Kitchen-middens, Le Campigny and the megalithic 
problem. ‘The author’s own view is that megalithic building was an inven- 
tion of the Nordic race, which spread the practice over the west and south- 
west of Europe. Count Bégouen and his son Louis describe recent dis- 
coveries in the cavern of the Three Brothers at Montesquieu-Avantés, 
Ariége, including engravings of birds and a locust or grasshopper. There 
are shorter accounts of a hitherto unpublished dolmen at Cenon, Vienne ; 
and horse-burials of the Gallo-Roman period with associated pottery. 

Janvier—Mars 1929, nos. 1-3. In addition to anthropological 
matter there is the final instalment of M. Poisson’s article on the 
neolithic and aeneolithic civilizations of France. Three varieties of 
the ribbon-ware are enumerated, and assigned to an agricultural 
population which used the shoe-last celt as a hoe and did not press farther 
west than Alsace. Quite distinct are the short-headed inhabitants of the 
Swiss lakes, anatomically related to the Grenelle and Furfooz type, and 
eventually represented in the east and north of France. A Copper age 
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is recognized in the Rhone valley, Brittany, and Vendée, where the 
beaker appears in association with the first metal products; but this 
pottery was introduced into the Rhine valley by round-headed people 
who came from Switzerland or France, rather than from Spain, 
where the Mediterranean race was in possession. A lecture by the Abbé 
Favret deals with the investigation of Glozel by the international com- 
mittee, in a less formal manner than the published Report. 

Avril-Juin 1929, nos. 4-6. Engravings of the late Aurignac 
period in the rock-shelter of Labatut (Sergeac, Dordogne) are figured and 
described with a few flint implements by the Abbé Breuil. Pitted and 
engraved rocks with other antiquities in the neighbourhood of Glozel are 
the subject of a lecture by Dr. Léon Chabrol; and M. Frangois de 
Saint Just gives two inferior photographs of caves in the commune of 
Sanssat, Allier, with a list of the Pleistocene fauna found therein. ‘The 
d’Ault du Mesnil prize of 1,800 francs is to be awarded in 1930 for an 
unpublished treatise on some prehistoric subject. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxviii, nos. 5-6 (Mars 1929: Masson et Cie, 
Paris). ‘This issue contains much archaeological matter, adequately illus- 
trated. “Iwo rock-shelters at Serri¢res-sur-Ain (Izernore, Ain) are described 
with sections, fauna, and industries: both have three levels—neolithic, 
latest La Madeleine, and middle La Madeleine ; and further excavations 
will be made. A mesolithic deposit on the island of Téviec, west of the 
Quiberon peninsula in Brittany, has yielded human burials, and is regarded 
as a link in the chain of Maglemose stations from North Africa to 
Scandinavia. Five horizons have been discovered at Le Martinet, a pre- 
historic site in Lot-et-Garonne, including transition from La Madeleine 
to Mas d’Azil, pygmy period, Tardenois, and Robenhausen. M. 
Neuville concludes his article on the megaliths of Abyssinia, and Prof. 
Boule is instructive as usual under Mouvement Scientifique. Palaeolithic 
discoveries of some importance in western Germany are reviewed on 
p. 569; and the English exploration of the Devil’s ‘Tower rock-shelter 
at Gibraltar is duly noticed (p. 570). M. Vaufrey devotes five pages to 
the discussion of palaeolithic China (p. 57 3) ; and recent work in Scotland 
and Ireland is not overlooked. The ancient civilizations of Asia Minor 
(p. 607) and palaeolithic finds in East Africa (p. 587) are other items of 
interest. 

Revue Archéologique, vol. 29, Janvier—Mars, 1929, contains :—Statues 
and statuettes not figured or badly figured in the five volumes of the 
Répertoire de la Statuaire, by S. Reinach; Thracian archaeology, by 
G. Seure; Inscriptions from Gythion, by H Seyrig; Letter of Eumenes 
I and decree of Iasos relative to the Inceptoria of Pergamos, by S. Lam- 
brino; Rock-carvings in the Traz-os-Montes, Portugal, by A. A. 
Mendez Correa; Membra Christi and the placing of relics beneath the 
altar, by J. Gagé. 

L’ Homme Préhistorique, Juin 4 Aott 1928, nos. 6-8 (J. Gamber, Paris). 
This issue is almost entirely devoted to an inventory of the large stone 
celts found in France, by M. Harmois: the summary (p. 171) shows that 
Brittany and Normandy have produced by far the largest numbers, and 
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the longest recorded is from La Mayenne (19-2 in.). Unfortunately no 
space has been found for illustrations or even diagrams of the types. 

Sept-Oct. 1928, nos. 9, 10. Dr. Regnault discourses on the 
origin of languages and M. Adrien de Mortillet describes the dolmen at 
Marly-le-Roy, Seine-et-Oise, which has been excavated more than once. 
Mr. Ludovic Mann’s paper on obsidian in the Isle of Arran is translated 
from Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., 1917-18 ; and M. Paul de Mortillet furnishes 
more statistics of the fixed polishing stones, of which 87 are known from 
Seine-et-Marne alone. A Chinese address on Archaeology in China is 
translated from the Smithsonian Report for 1927, pp. 453-66, but is not 
illustrated. Notice is given that the Prix Hollandais of the value of 
10,000 francs will be awarded in 1930 by the International Institute of 
Anthropology. 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de la Soctété archéologique du Départe- 
ment de Constantine, vol. 58, contains :—The siege of Bordj-bou-Arreridj 
in 1871, by A. Maitrot de la Motte-Capron; Excavations at Milev, by 
Juge Pergola ; Sidi Guessouma, by A. Maiza; Inventory of the Lambesus 
Museum, by R. Lugand; A new boundary stone of the domain of Sallust 
at Bkira, by J. Bosco; A leaden Christian inscription of the seventh 
century, by A. Maitrot de la Motte-Capron ; Unpublished Latin funerary 
inscriptions from the Chettaba, by J. Bosco; Human remains from the 
Grotto of the Hyaenas, by P. Royer; Four Punic steles from Cirta, by 
E. Thépenier. 

Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et archéologique de la Corréze, 
vol. 51, part 1, contains:—The defences of the gates of Tulle, by 
R. Fage; A Corréze volunteer: Colonel Duroy-Laborye, by Abbé 
Echamel; A conflict of feudal jurisdiction at Beaulieu, Limousin, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, by L. Fabre; The regulars in Limousin at 
the end of the ancien régime ; ‘The canton of Larche during the Revolu- 
tion, by R. Laffon; Notes on the history of the Reformed religion at 
Argentat, by A. Muzac; A bibiiography of the horse, by L. de Nussac. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquatres de la Morinie, part 279, 
contains :—Erasmus’s stay at Saint-Bertin, by M. Lanselle; The College 
of Arras at Paris, by G. Corlen. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1928, parts 1 and 2, 
contains :—Remains of a Gallo-Roman temple at Liercourt, by E. 
Bienaimé ; Excavations in the chapel of the Templars at Ecoreau- 
Frettecuisse, by G. Beaurain; The youth of a gentleman of Picardy: 
André de Saint-Blimond, by J. Bonhomme; An incident in the plague 
of 1632, by H. Macqueron; Tilloloy, by Canon Odon. . 

Bonner Fahrbiicher, heft 133, contains :—The political and religious 
significance of the Provincial high priests in the Roman west, by E. Bickel ; 
Plato’s Atlantis, by H. Herter; Sextus Julius Frontinus on the Lower 
Rhine, by the late E. Ritterling; A Gallo-Roman farm-house at Mayen, 
by F. Oelmann; The reconstruction of the principal building of the 
Gallo-Roman farm-house at Mayen, by H. Mylius; The market column 
at Bonn and its analogies, by A. Dyroff; The sculptor of the Laach 
Samson, by W. Bader; Remains of a temple on the Cathedral hill at 
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Cologne, by F. Fremersdorf; Excavation of barrows in Cologne, by 
C. Rademacher; The Ara Pacis and San Vitale, by G. Rodenwald ; 
Obituary notice of Emil Ritterling, by H. Lehner; The Heidenburg at 
Grosskénigsdorf, by J. Hagen; The abbey church of Brauweiler, by 
W. Bader. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit’S Rijksmuseum van oudheden te Leiden, 
vol. 10, part 1, contains :—Discoveries of Roman graves at Heerlen, by 
P. Peters; Tumuli in West Friesland, by J. Belonje and L. Melchior ; 
Discoveries at Lisse, by R. Oppenheim; The catastrophe on the Dutch 
coast in the ninth century, by J. H. Holwerda; The Stone Age in South 
Limburg, by R. Oppenheim; The representation of the Egyptian god 
Respjou in early Asiatic monuments, by W. D. van Wijngaarden ; 
A Germanic settlement at Kotten, by F. C. Bursch; Was Lugdunum 
Batavorum situated on the dunes at ’s Gravenage, by N. J. Pabon ; The 
hill at Duivendijke, Zealand, by J. A. Hubregtse. 

Notizie degli Scavi, ser. vi, vol. iv (1928), fasc. 10-12. In Reg. X 
(Venetia and Histria) B. Tamaro describes :—Fianona, discovery of Roman 
remains and inscriptions, one to the local goddess Sentona ; Pola, epitaph 
of a freedman, P. Athenius Eros and his son P. Athenius Bassus, showing 
that Pola belonged to the Veline tribe; Parenzo, excavations outside the 
Basilica Eufrasiana revealing the mosaic pavement of an earlier church 
(pl. vz), the date of which is suggested by coins of Constantine, Valens, 
and Licinius, found at the same level. Faenza, Fragments of Roman 
epitaphs (first century B.c. and a.p.), by S. Aurigemma. Etruria: 
A. Minto describes at Certaldo a subterranean granary such as is referred 
to by Columella and Varro, and at Cortona the exploration and restora- 
tion of the tomb known as ‘ Del Calcinaio’. Gaiole in Chianti, Remains 
of an Etruscan tomb containing a terra-cotta urn with remarkable relief 
of Charun and other figures (pl. vit), by F. Magi; Piegaro, Exploration 
of the prehistoric stronghold known as Citta di Fallera, by U. Calzoni. 
Capodimonte (on the lake of Bolsena): R. Paribeni describes an important 
series of archaic tombs containing gold and amber ornaments, bronze 
shields, and a bronze perfume-burner on wheels with groups of figures 
on the framework—warriors, hunters, a man ploughing, etc. (pls. vi1—x). 
Campli (near Teramo), two silver-gilt fibulae, one set with garnets, of 
barbaric origin, by G. Moretti; Torricella Peligna (near Chieti), 
a bronze helmet (pl. x1) of a recognized Central European type, perhaps 
belonging to some Goth, by the same; Nicotera (Calabria), Bronze and 
other objects from tombs (fifth century B.c.), including a terra-cotta toy 
dog on wheels, by S. Ferri. From Sicily P. Marconi records the follow- 
ing :—Palermo: further discoveries in the Punic cemetery ; inventory of 
the contents of 12 tombs. Boccadifalco: late prehistoric graves, with 
remarks on similar Sicilian remains. Agrigento: the first discovery of 
indications of prehistoric settlement on the site of Agrigentum, viz. 
remains of a circular hut (capanna) near the temple of Zeus. Ravanusa 
(interior): remains of a village on Monte Saraceno, extending from pre- 
historic to Byzantine times, including votive images of Demeter and 
Persephone. 
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Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abtei- 
Jung, xliii (1928), parts 3 and 4. K. Michalowski shows from various 
details that the porphyry sarcophagus of Sta Constanza in the Vatican is 
of Alexandrian origin. F. Messerschmidt discusses the bronze Mars of 
Todi in the Museo Gregoriano, and brings its date down to the fourth 
century B.c. G. Rodenwaldt examines the restorations of the Cleobis 
and Biton relief at Venice, which is not a sarcophagus front, though 
probably coming from a tomb. W. Scheel on the Rostra at the west end 
of the Forum. The row of chambers on the clivus are not the Rostra of 
Caesar but a substructure of the clivus of the time of Sulla. The hemi- 
cycle represents the hastily built and never finished Rostra of Caesar. 
The history of the structure is carried down to the fourth century. 
M. Giitschow describes and illustrates a recently discovered (near S. Paolo 
fuori) sarcophagus, with an episode from the story of the Argonauts. 

Bergens Museums Arbok, 1928, no. 1. Report edited by Johs. Bge of 
the fifth Northern Archaeological Congress, at Bergen, July 1927, con- 
tains, among other short articles, a description of finds in Finland 
(Nordman) ; a votive deposit of the Hallstatt period in Jutland (Kjezr) ; 
new rock-paintings in Norway (Petersen) ; glacial terraces at Gjermundnes 
(Kaldhol); long barrows in Snéstorp (Hansen); the Holmedal find— 
a boat-burial in Sunnfjord (Shetelig) ; the settlement of north-east Europe 
in the Early Iron Age (Tallgren). 

Przeglad Archeologiczny, vol. 4, part 1, contains: —The Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd Bronze Age in Poland, by J. Kostrzewski; New material for the 
prehistory of the town of Gniezno, by K. Jazdzewski; A cemetery of 
the late Bronze and early: Iron Age at Piasek, Polish Upper Silesia, by 
T. Reyman; Animal remains from the neolithic site at Rzucewo, by 
E. L. Niezabitowski ; New material for the prehistory of Polish Upper 
Silesia, by J. Kostrzewski; Cist graves at Dziekanowice, Gniezno, by 
Dr. Wawrzyniak and J. Kostrzewski; The prehistoric section of the 
Belgrade museum since the War, by M. Grbi¢. 

Fornvdnnen: 1929, hafte 1 (Stockholm). Finds in dwelling-sites 
round Balinge marsh in Uppland are described by Gunnar Ekholm, in- 
cluding pottery fragments both with pitted and pierced decoration. “The 
sites excavated are between 135 and 150 ft. above the sea, at least 8 ft. 
higher and presumably somewhat older than the Aloppe site. In some 
cases shelter was obtained from wind-screens and rock-faces. Other papers 
deal with the restoration of Liack6é castle church, built 1655-68; and 
place-names in the history of SmAland. 

1929, hafte 2. In an article entitled ‘Stone Age problems in the 
melting-pot’ Sune Lindqvist replies to Prof. Otto Rydbeck on the 
changes of level of the Stone Age sea and the earliest human settlement 
of Scandinavia. It is now shown that the sea invaded the coast of 
south Scania farther in the Copper Age than in the Shell-mound period, 
and the local inhabitants made full use of their opportunities for fishing. 
The corded ware found in the upper levels of the Shell-mounds need not 
therefore be earlier than similar pottery farther south. In the later 
Stone Age the Borreby head-form has been isolated, and plausibly con- 
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nected with the introducers of the boat-shaped axe-culture from the. 
mainland, the same type appearing at the same time in the round barrows 
of Britain. E. M. Hermelin discusses earthwork refuges in Séder- 
manland, which are found along the waterways and seem to be designed 
for protection from plundering raids. Baldersborg had a refuse deposit 
2 ft. thick, containing bones of domestic animals, pottery, and a little 
iron: the occupation was temporary and repeated, chiefly by women in 
the summer months, and the date is fourth and fifth century a.p. Two 
new plans of the Vasa castle at Upsala have been discovered, dating 
about 1660. B. Thordeman reports on the exhibition of church textiles 
at Stockholm in January 1929; and a new levelling instrument for 
archaeological field-work is described by I. Schnell. 

1929, hafte 3. A perforated axe-head with engraving, found at 
Héganis in north-west Scania is figured and described by Otto Rydbeck. 
An examination of the pollen in the deposit by Lennart von Post shows 
that the find dates from the latter part of the mixed Oak flora period, 
that is shortly before Ertebélle ; and this discovery bears on the question 
whether the Shell-mound people were new-comers or were descended 
from the Maglemose aborigines. Prof. Carl Benedicks reports on 
a preparation called Tropolit for removing iron-rust; and there are 
illustrations of a socketed bronze celt of Malar type found in Latvia, 
a Bronze Age plough from Svarvarbo, and a carved gravestone of the 
early Migration period from Sédermanland, with analogues. A diagram 
shows the relation of various habitation sites to the sea-level of the 
Tapes period; and Nils Aberg reviews Prof. J. Sundwall’s Villanova- 
studten. 

Meddelanden frén Ostergitlands Fornminnes- och Museiforening, 1929- 
30, contains:—Iron age cemetery at Lilla Bergn in Klockrige, by 
O. Janse ; The textile industry in Ydre and Kinda, by E. V. Walter- 
storff; Ostergétland monuments recorded by C. F. Nordenskjéld in 
1869-1882; St. Lars church at Linképing, by E. Lundberg and B. 
Cnattingius; Notes on Hans Brask, by N. Ahnlund; The earliest 
topography of Linképing, by E. Lundberg. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de Egypte, vol. 28, part 3, con- 
tains:—Inscriptions from the Step Pyramid site, by B. Gunn; The 
aniconic form of Amon in the New Kingdom, by G. A. Wainwright. 
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*The Douay College Diaries. The Seventh Diary 1715-1778, preceded by a 
summary of events, 1691-1715. Edited by the late Edwin H. Burton, D.D., 
F.R.Hist.S., and Edmund Nolan, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 9x5}. Pp. xxii+390. 
Publications of the Catholic Record Society, vol. xxviii. London, 1928. 

*Calendar of Sussex Marriage Licences recorded in the Consistory Court of the bishop 
of Chichester for the archdeaconry of Chichester, January 1775 to December 1800. 
Compiled by the late Edwin H. W. Dunkin, F.S.A. Edited by D. Macleod. 
83x53. Pp. x+277-550. Sussex Record Society, vol. 35. Cambridge, 1929. 

*A description of the High Stream of Arundel, the heads and risings thereof; the 
sundry kinds of fishes therein in their several haunts ; the fishermen, and their 
care and service in preserving the fish in roading time; the swans and eyries 
and other fowl in their several limits; the water-bailiff of the aforesaid High 
Stream in Arundel Rape, his fees, dues, and duties ... Being the titles of a 
manuscript written by, or for, the Water-Bailiff of Thomas Howard, 24th Earl 
of Arundel, about the year:1637, and preserved in the muniment room at old 
Norfolk House, 31A St. James’s Square, S.W. Edited, with introduction, notes, 
map, and index, by Joseph Fowler,M.A. 10x74}. Pp. 71. Littlehampton: 
Nature and Archaeology Circle, 1929. 

*The early history of Worthing: being an account of the chief events from pre- 
historic times to a century ago. By Marian Frost. 8}x5}. Pp. vii+g9. 
Hove: Combridges, 1929. 35. 6d. 

*The Book of Remembrance of Southampton. Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
index, by H. W. Gidden, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. ii, a. D. 1303-A.D. 1518. 9x64. 
Pp. xxvi+g91. Publications of the Southampton Record Society. Southampton : 
Cox & Sharland, 1928. 

*Modern Research, with special reference to early Irish ecclesiastical history. Lectures 
delivered at University College, Dublin, April 1929, by Dom Louis Gougaud, 
O.S.B. 7}x5. Pp. 58. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 1929. 

*Mediaeval Cheshire. An economic and social history of Cheshire in the reigns of 
the three Edwards. By H. J. Hewitt, M.A., Ph.D. 84x63. Pp. xxiv+z212. 
Publications of the Chetham Society, New Series, no. 88. Manchester, 1929. 

*Godstone: a parish history. By Uvedale Lambert, F.S.A. 8}x5}. Pp. xii+317. 
Printed for private circulation, 1929. 

*Knights of Edward I. Volume ii [F to K]. Notices collected by Rev. C. Moor, 
D.D., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 10}x7. Pp. xii+298. Publications of the Harleian 
Society, vol. 81. 1929. 
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*The Cartulary and Terrier of the priory of Bilsington, Kent. Edited by N. Neilson, 
Ph.D. British Academy Records of the Social and Economic History of 
England and Wales, vol. vii. 9x6}. Pp. xi+255. London: Milford; 
Oxford: University Press, 1928. 215. 

*Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 1743. Vol. ii. Edited by S. L. Ollard 
and P. C. Walker. 9x5#. Pp. iv+223. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, vol. 72. 1929. 

*Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory of the 
Historical Monuments in London. Vol. iv, The City. r1o?x8$. Pp. xxxv-+ 
258. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1929. 21S. 

*The Church of All Hallows, Barking, being the twelfth volume of the Survey of 
London. By Lilian J. Redstone and members of the London Survey Committee. 
12x9. Pp. xviii+100, with go plates. London: Batsford, 1929. 

*Trinity Halli. An account of the restoration and reconstruction carried out on the 
north side of the front court, 1928-1929. 10x7}. Pp. vi+36. Printed for 
the Masters and Fellows at the University Press, Cambridge, 1929. 

*Museums, Libraries, and Local History. By William Pollitt. 10x74. Pp. rr. 
Rep. Library Association Record, 1929. 

*Guide to archives and other collections of documents relating to Surrey. Borough 
Records. By Miss D. L. Powell. 10}x8}. Pp. xvi+86. Surrey Record 
Society’s publications, no. 29. 1929. 

*Some Ravenscrofts. By W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 8}x5}. Pp. viii+87. 
Milford-on-Sea, 1929. 

*Cartulary of Oseney Abbey. By the Rev. H. E. Salter. Volumes 1 and 2. 83x 54. 
Pp. xxix+440; viii+636. Oxford Historical Society’s publications, nos. 89 
and go. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1929. 

*Roll of the Baronets as authorized by Royal Warrant. Issued with official sanction 
by the Standing Council of the Baronetage, together with its objects, rules, and 
regulations. 84x63. Pp. 40+64. London: Adlard, 1929. 

*Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo (781-1200). Por D. Luciano Serrano, O.S.B., 
abad de Silos. rox7. Pp. lxiii+336. Junta para ampliacién de Estudios e 
Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 1929. 


Indian Archaeology. 


*Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 35. Excavations in Baluchistan 
1925, Sampur Mound, Uastuag and Sohr Damb, Nal. By H. Hargreaves, 
with an appendix by Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell and Dr. B. S. Guha. 
13X10. Pp. iv+go-+vili, with 24 plates. Calcutta, 1929. Rupees 9.14 or 
16s. 3a. 

*Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1928, with 
the Government Review thereon. 134x8}. Pp. vit+122+44+12. Bangalore, 
1929. : 

*South-Indian Inscriptions. Vol. iii, part iv, Copper-plate grants from Sinnamanur, 
Tirukkalar and Tiruchchengodu. Edited and translated by Rao Bahadur H. 
Krishna Sastri. 13}x 10. Pp. 443-480+43+xvi+[22]. Archaeological 
Survey of India, New Imperial Series, vol. lili. Madras, 1929. Rupees 5.4 
or 8s. 6d. 

*Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. Report of the Museum for the year 
1927-8. 94x6. Pp. iv+27. Bombay, 1929. 

*On Alexander’s track to the Indus. Personal narrative of explorations on the north- 
west frontier of India carried out under the orders of H.M. Indian Government 
by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.1.E. 8}x6}. Pp. xvi+182. London: Macmillan, 
1929. 215. 


Monuments. 


*The monuments and effigies in Harewood church, Yorkshire, measured, drawn, and 
described by H. D. Pritchett, F.R.I.B.A. 8x5}. Pp. 26. Leeds: White- 
head, 1929. 35. 6d. 
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Numismatics. 


*A guide to the varieties and rarity of English Regal Copper Coins: Charles II, 
1671-Victoria, 1860. By Ernest Bramah. 74x4}. Pp. viiit128. London: 
Methuen, 1929. 75. 6d. 

*Ein im Dorfe Staryi Dedin in Weissrussland gemachter Fund Kufischer Minzen. 
Von Richard Vasmer. 9}x6}. Pp. 45. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och 
Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, del 40:2. Stockholm, 1929. 


Palaeography. 
*Etude sur la Paléographie des Inscriptions lapidaires de la fin de l’Epoque Mérovin- 
gienne aux derniéres années du xii® siécle. Par Paul Deschamps. 9+54. 
Pp. 86, with 35 plates. Paris: Société générale d’imprimerie et d’édition, 1929. 


Palestine. 


*Palestine in General Sisiher, By the Rev. Professor Theodore H. Robinson, D.D., 
the Rev. J. W. Hunkin, B.D., M.C., O.B.E., and Professor F. C. Burkitt, D.D., 
F.B.A. The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1926. 9x6. 
Pp. viii+106. London: Milford, 1929. 6s. 

*Excavations in the Tyropoeon Valley, Jerusalem, 1927. By J. W. Crowfoot, C.B.E., 
M.A., and G. M. Fitzgerald, M.A. 11x84. Pp. xii+120. Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Annual, 1927. London, 1929. 


Place Names. 


*North and South. By Rendel Harris. Caravan Essays, no. 5. 8x6}. Pp. 38. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1929. 25. 

*An early map of Britain. By Rendel Harris. Caravan Essays, no. 4. 8}x6}. 
Pp. 27. Cambridge: Heffer, 1929. 25. 


Plate. 


*Apostle Spoons: their evolution from earlier types, and the emblems used by the 
silversmiths for the Apostles. By Charles G. Rupert. 10}x64. Pp. xi+36. 
Oxford: University Press; London: Milford, 1929. 425. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*Prehistoric Sussex. By E. Cecil Curwen, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., F.S.A., with a 
foreword by O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A. 84x5}. Pp. xiv+172. London: 
Homeland Association, 1929. 105. 6d. 

*La Bohéme préhistorique. i, L’ Age de Pierre. Par Albin Stocky. 12x8}. 
Pp. x+220, with 122 plates and six maps. Prague: Musée national, 1929. 

*Die Jungneolithischen Kulturen in Westdeutschland. Von Rudolf Stampfuss. 
9x6}. Pp. xii+229, with a portfolio of plates. Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid, 
1929. 

*Die Verbindungen zwischen Skandinavien und dem Ostbaltikum in der jiingeren 
Eisenzeit. Von Birger Nerman. 94x6}. Pp. 185. Kungl. Vitterhets 
Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, del 40:1. Stockholm, 1929. 

*Langeland. Stenalders Enkeltgrave: Broncealders Brandgrave: Broncealders 
Offerplads. Af J. Winther. 12}x9}. Pp. 56. Rudkgbing: Andr. Brandts 
Boghandel, 1929. 

*Rock Paintings of Southern Andalusia: a description of a Neolithic and Copper Age 
art group. By the Abbé Henri Breuil and M. C. Burkitt, with the collaboration 
of Sir Montagu Pollock, Bart. 12$x10. Pp. xii+88. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1929. 635. 

*A comparison between the Capsian and South African Stone Cultures. By A. J. H. 
Goodwin. 10x63. Pp. 17-32. Reprint, Annals South African Museum, xxiv. 

*The Montagu Cave: a full report of the investigation of the Montagu Rock-shelter. 
By A. J. H. Goodwin. 10x63. Pp. 16. Reprint, Annals South African 
Museum, xxiv. 
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Printing. 

*German Renaissance Title-Borders. Selected by Alfred Forbes Johnson. Biblio- 
graphical Society, Facsimiles and Illustrations, no. 1. 10%x8}. Pp. viii+20, 
with 86 plates. Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Oxford University 
Press, 1929. 


Roman Archaeology. 


*Roman Eskdale. By R. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A. 8}$x5}. Pp. 51. 
Whitehaven : The Whitehaven News. 1s. 

*A topographical dictionary of Ancient Rome. By Samuel Ball Platner. Completed 
and revised by Thomas Ashby. 8}x6}. Pp.xxiv+608. Oxford: University 
Press ;-London: Milford, 1929. 355. 

*Die Trierer Kaiserthermen. Abteilung I. Ausgrabungsbericht und grundsatzliche 
Untersuchungen Rémischer Thermen. Von D. Drencker, E. Kriger, H. 
Lehmann, und H. Wachtler. 14x10%. Pp. xl+344. Augsburg: Dr. Bermo 
Filser Verlag, 1929. 


Scandinavia. 


*Holmedalsfunnet. En batgrav i Sunnfjord. Av Professor Dr. Haakon Shetelig. 
9x6. Pp. 50-62. Reprint, Bergens Museum Arbok, 1928. 


Sculpture. 


*Choix de Bronzes et de Terres cuites des Collections de Janzé et Oppermann. Par 
Jean Babelon. 13x10. Pp. 41. Paris and Brussels: Van Oest, 1929. 


Watches. 


*Old Watchmakers. ii, George Graham. By Francis Buckley. 10}x7}. Pp. 6. 
Uppermill, 1929. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 2nd May, 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The President expressed his thanks to the Fellows for the honour they 
had done him in electing him to the Chair, and announced that he had 
appointed the following to be Vice-Presidents of the Society: Col. J. W. R. 
Parker, Mr. J. A. Gotch, Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, and Dr. H. R. Hall. 

Mr. G. L. M. Clausen, F.S.A., exhibited a Campanian vase of the 
third century B.c., found at Sittingbourne, Kent. 

Mr. G. H. Jack, F.S.A., exhibited a Saxon spear-head from Titterstone 
Clee Hill, Shropshire. 

Dr. P. Nelson, F.S.A., exhibited silver seal-matrices of George II for 
Glamorgan, Brecknock, and Radnor, and of Matthew Hutton, archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1757. 

Mr. W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A., exhibited two silver English spoons 
dated 1534 and 1538. 

The list of Local Secretaries for the quadrennial period 1929-33 was 
laid before the Society and approved. 

The following were elected Fellows:—Mr. Thomas Boys Lewis, 
Rev. Cholmondeley Sherwood James, Mr. Thomas Evans Morris, Mr. 
Donald Atkinson, Mr. Edward Alfred Jones, George Charles, Earl of 
Sandwich, Rev. Frederick Augustus Homer, Mr. Allan Heywood Bright, 
Mr. John Stanley Purvis, Mr. Eric Neville Geijer, Rouge Dragon, 
Canon Sidney Thorold Winckley, Mr. John Victor Thomas Woolrych 
Tait Perowne, Miss Margaret Helen Longhurst, and as an Honorary 
Fellow Dr. Johann Gunnar Andersson. 


Thursday, 9th May, 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Duncan Montgomerie, 
F.S.A., for his gift of a set of surveying instruments, to be placed at the 
disposal of the Research Committee, and of a set of lantern slides of Old 
Sarum. 

Mr. E. N. Geijer, Mr. T. E. Morris, and Mr. E. A. Jones were 
admitted Fellows. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., read a report on the Excavations at 
Richborough in 1928. 


Thursday, 16th May, 1929, Special Meeting. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., 
F.B.A., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was summoned to consider proposals for reseating the 
meeting-room. 


Thursday, 13th Fune, 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 
The following were admitted Fellows :—Miss M. H. Longhurst, 
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Mr. J. S. Purvis, Rev. E. Davies, Canon S. T. Winckley, Major 
N. V. L. Rybot, Rev. F. A. Homer, Dr. W. H. Brazil, and the Earl of 
Sandwich. 
Mr. C. Leonard Woolley read a paper on the Excavations at Ur (p. 305). 
The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 17th October. 


Correction 


Vol. ix, p. 243, title to fig. 5, second line: For left 6 in. read 3 ft. 6 in. 


INDEX TO VOL. IX 


A-anni-pad-da, king of Ur, 309, 342. 

A-kalam-dug, king of Ur, 309, 341. 

Aarbgger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og His- 
torie, reviewed, 185. 

Abingdon (Berks.), Neolithic site at, 37. 

Achaemenid bronze ibex, 217-18. 

Acheulean flint implements, 8, 241-3, 
247-8. 

Adad-apal-iddinam, his work on the Nan- 
nar Temple at Ur, 335. 

Adze, bronze, 248-9. 

Africa, South, cave-exploration in, 249. 

Agate beads from Ur, 329. 

Aitken, Mrs. R., 37. 

Akeman Street, 30-4. 

Alabaster ; lamp, 307-8 ; tables of saints, 
2923 Vases, 310. 

Alchester (Oxon.), excavations at, 105-36. 

Allt-nam-Ban, Strathbrora (Sutherland), 
cairn, correction of description, 44. 

Alphamstone (Essex), Bronze Age urn 
from, 253. 

Alps, Maritime, rock-engravings of the, 
82. 

Altars, high, 24; at Mycenae, 7; at Ur, 
332. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, reviewed, 
70, 181, 278, 406. 

Amphoras, Roman, 111. 

Amulet, Sumerian, 307. 

An-bu, king of Ur, 340. 

Analecta Bollandiana, reviewed, 70-1, 
8. 

Andersson, Dr. Johann Gunnar, 419; on 
the Highway of Eurasia, 291. 

Anglia, East, archaeology and geology of, 
8, 10, 104, 349. 

Anglo-Saxon: comb, 158-9; hut, 292 ; 
period, investigation of the, 351-2; 
scramasax, 227; spearheads, 227, 419. 

Animal: figurines from Ur, 328, 3293 
remains, 146-7, 314, 317- 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
Egypte, reviewed, 76, 186, 413. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 
(University of Liverpool), reviewed, 6 3— 
4, 400. 

Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, reviewed, 278. 

Annual of the British School of Athens, re- 
viewed, 276. 

Annual Report of the County Kerry Society, 
reviewed, 69. 


Annual Report of the Petertorough National 
History, Scientific and Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 178. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 405. 

Anthropologie, L’, reviewed, 71, 409. 

Antiquity, reviewed, 64, 174, 275, 400. 

Antoninus Pius, coins of, 40, 151, 355. 

Antony, St., church of, Cartmel Fell 
(Lancs.), 92. 

Anzeiger fiirSchweizerische Altertumskunde, 
reviewed, 186. 

Aqualate Hall, Forton (Staffs.), Bronze 
Age food-vessels at, 137-40. 

Archaeologia, reviewed, 274. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, reviewed, 65-6. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, reviewed, 180. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, reviewed, 178. 

Archaeological Fournal,. reviewed, 
399- 

Archaeological Society of Zagreb, 381. 

Archaeology, the history and scope of, 
193-216; a research policy for field 
work in, 349-53. 

Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 
1743, reviewed, 263-6. 

Arches, Norman, 14, 15. 

Architectural Review, reviewed, 64, 174, 
275, 400. 

Aréthuse, reviewed, 72, 182, 282, 408. 

Armour: of the Italian wars and the 
Maximilian period, 293; Roman, 
135. 

Armourer, the craft of the, 82. 

Armstrong, Leslie, 249; ‘Notched Dag- 
ger of Flint’, 36-7. 

Arrow-heads, flint, 35. 

Arsberattelse : Bulletin de la Société Royale 
des Lettres de Lund, reviewed, 76. 

Ash Bank, old trackway, 32-3. 

Ashby, Dr. Thomas, 44; ed. S. B. Platt- 
ner, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome, reviewed, 396-8; obituary of 
Rodolfo Lanciani, 38 5-6. 

Asthall Leigh (Oxon.), Roman road, 30. 

Aston Tirrold (Berks.), Roman finds at, 
292. 

Uranicum, the, of John Bla- 
grave, 292. 

Atchley, Mr., 86 7., 95 2. 

Atkinson, Donald, 419. 

Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia, reviewed, 72-3. 


173, 


422 


Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, re- 
viewed, 74. 

Aurignacian point, ro. 

Austin, William, obituary of, 300, 301. 

Austin canons, 13, 22. 

Aves Ditch, old trackway, 32-3. 

Awl, Roman, 148. 

Axe-head, Sumerian, 307. 


Axes: flint, 8, 101-4, 247-8 ; stone, 377- | 


8; Sumerian, 308. 
Baginton (Warwick), Roman pottery from, 


255. 

Balmuildy (Lanark), Roman pottery from, 
255. 

Barac, Prof. Josip, 382. 

Barnard, Francis Pierrepont, Satirical and 


Controversial Medals of the Reformation, | 


the Biceps or Double-headed Series, re- 
viewed, 60-1. 

Barnard, Francis Pierrepont, and Shepard, 
T., Arms and Blazons of the Colleges of 
Oxford, reviewed, 272. 

Bas-relief from Ur, 26-9. 

Basilica, an unnamed, in Rome, 292. 

Basler Zeitschrift, reviewed, 186. 

Baths, Roman, 141-6. 

Bayley, Rev. Denis, 380. 

Baynes, Edward Neil, 293. 

Beads: Roman, 38 ; Sumerian, 306, 307, 
310, 311, 313, 314, 315, 318. 

Beakers: Bronze Age, 37, 250-3 ; Roman, 
III, 113, 116, 122, 124, 126-9, 356, 
360, 364, 366, 368, 370, 371. 

Beattie, David Johnstone, Prince Charlie 
and the Borderland, reviewed, 167-8. 
Beaumont, George Frederick, obituary of, 

300, 301. 

Beazley, J. D., Greek Vases in Poland, re- 
viewed, 61-2. 

Beecham, E., 37. 

Bell, H. J., 306. 

Bells, the, of the priory of St. Leonard of 
Stanley (Glos.), 14, 16, 18, 19-21. 

Benedictine monks, 1 3. 

Benton, Rev. G. M., 253. 

Bergen Museums Arbok, reviewed, 412. 

Berks., Bucks., and Oxon. Archaeological 
Fournal, reviewed, 276, 403. 

Berry, Sir James, election to Council, 
304. 

Bevan, Edwyn, Sibyls and Seers, reviewed, 
170. 

Binyon, Miss, 306. 

Birks, Rev. S. G. Brade-, 244-5. 

Birley, Eric B., appointed the Society’s 
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Black, William George, The Scots Mercat 
‘Cross’ : an inquiry as to its history and 
meaning, reviewed, 58-9. 


| Blagrave, John, the Astrolabium Uranicum 
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| 
| 


investigator, 293; ‘Report on recent | 


Excavations in London’, 219-28. 
Bitumen boats, 316. 


of, 292. 

Bled, visit to, 381. 

Bledisloe, Lord, 293. 

Blood, sepulchral libations of, 5. 

Blum, André, Les Origines du Livre a 
Gravures en France ; les incunables typo- 
graphiques, reviewed, 55-6. 

Boats, model, Sumerian, 316. 

Bodkin, Roman, 156. 

Bodmin (Cornwall), inscribed stone near, 
378-9. 


| Boletim da Segunda Classe, Academia das 


Sciéncias de Lisboa, reviewed, 285. 
Bone: hairpins, 147; ring, 147; stylus, 


135. 

Bonner Fahrbiicher, reviewed, 410-11. 

Borenius, Dr. Tancred, on the iconography 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 291. 

Bosani, visit to, 384. 

Bosanquet, Mrs. R. C., 7. 

Bosanquet, Prof. R. C., 42. 4. 

Bosses, roof, in Tewkesbury Abbey church, 
192. 

Bottles: Roman, 38, 364; Sumerian, 316. 

Bowes, Dr. Armstrong, 245. 

Bowls, Roman, 116, 126-30, 221-3, 355; 
356, 358, 359, 360, 362, 364, 366, 
368, 370, 3713; Sumerian, 310, 315, 
328, 340. 

Boyd, Percival, 291, 373. 

Bracelets: Roman, 150, 151; Sumerian, 
307. 

Bradbury, Frederick, 291. 

Bradfield church (Essex), floor slabs at, 
379-80. 

Bradford Antiquary, reviewed, 403. 

Brakspear, Harold, 24, 25. 

Bramford (Suffolk), flint implements from, 
239-40. 

Brass fire-squirts, 230. 

Brazil, Dr. Walter Henry, 291, 379, 420. 

Brecknock, seal-matrices for, 419. 

Breese, Major Charles Edward, 292. 

Breuil, Abbé, 249. 

Bridge, Joseph Cox, obituary of, 300, 301. 

Bridle-bit, bronze, 41-2. 

Bright, Allan Heywood, 419. 

Bristol Spelaeological Society, 380. 

British Museum : axe, Middle-Hittite, 308 ; 
broadside advertisement of fire-engines, 
2353; bronze implements, 253, 255 3 
exhibition of objects from Ur, 306 ; ex- 
pedition to Ur, 305; flint implements, 
240, 249; Iron Age spearhead, 376 ; 
Roman mill-stone, 221. 


INDEX 


British Museum Quarterly, reviewed, 63, 
173, 274, 399- 

British Numismatic Journal, reviewed, 402. 

Brggger, Dr. A. W., 82. 

Brgndsted, Ejnar et Johannes, Recherches 
a Salone, reviewed, 267-9. 

Bronze: adze, 248-9 ; armour, 135 ; bod- 
kin, 156; bracelets, 150, 151; bridle- 
bit, 41-2; comb, 158-9; fibulas, 135, 
148 ; flesh-hook, 255-6 ; ibex, 217-18 ; 
lamp-wick teazer, 135 ; Medusa’s head, 
40; miscellaneous objects, 148, 150, 
I51, 191, 2923 needle, 135; palstave, 
253-5; Ting, 135; rivets, 135; seal, 
159-60; sheathing, 135; spearhead, 
376; spoon, 135; tweezers, 135; 
vessels, 292. 

Bronze Age: arrow-head, 35 ; beakers, 37, 
250-33; burials, 381 ; dagger, 36-7; 
food-vessels, 137-40; investigation of 
the, 349-505 urns, 153-4, 253. 

Brooches: Celtic, 40; enamel, 255; La 
227 ; Roman, 380. 

Brownbill, John, West Kirby and Hilbre, a 
Parochial History, reviewed, 266-7. 

Bruce, J. R., 372. 

Buckden (Herts.), flint axe from, 247-8. 

Buckland church (Glos.), medieval window 
of, 87 2. 2, gt. 

Bulic, Mgr., 382, 383. 

Bull’s head, Sumerian, 311. 

Bulleid, Dr., 381. 

Bulletin Archéologique, reviewed, 281. 

Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Arts, 
Académie Royale de Belgique, reviewed, 
182. 

Bulletin de la Commission Royale da’ Histoire, 
Académie Royale de Belgique, 279. 

Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Repro- 
duction de Manuscrits a peintures, re- 
viewed, 72. 

Bulletin de la Société Fersiaise, reviewed, 
181. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 280-1. 
Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique 

et archéologique de la Corréze, reviewed, 


410. 
Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du 
Cinquantenaire, reviewed, 279, 408. 
Bulletin historique de la Société des Anti- 
quaires de la Morinie, reviewed, 72, 282, 
410. 

Bulletin Monumental, reviewed, 182, 281— 
2, 408. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, re- 
viewed, 69, 180-1. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 

search, reviewed, 63, 274-5, 400. 
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Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
reviewed, 70, 278, 406. 

Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum, re- 
viewed, 278. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des Anti- 
quaires de Picardie, reviewed, 72, 410. 

Bur-Sin, altar in the Nannar Temple, Ur, 
dedicated to, 332. 

Burchell, J. P. T., 82, 240; ‘The Oldest 
Method of Making Stone Implements’, 
246-7. 

Burials: African, 7; Bronze Age, 381; 
cist-, 7; cremation, 2,4; Egyptian, 7 ; 
Greek, 5—7 ; Indian, 7 ; inhumation, 4 ; 
pipe-, 1-7 ; prehistoric, 7; Roman, 1- 
4, 73 Russian, 6,7; ship, 291; South 
Sea, 7; Sumerian, 305-23, 342; Tar- 
tar, 7. 

Burkitt, M. C., 82, 249. 

Burlington Magazine, reviewed, 64, 174, 
275, 400. 

Burrows, Rev. E., 305; on inscriptions 
from Ur and their chronology, 339-43. 

Bury, Henry, 8, 10, 11. 

Business documents from Ur, 339. 

Butcher, Richard, portrait of, presented to 
the Society, 191. 

Butler, A. T., 192. 

Buxton, L. H. Dudley, 151, 153. 


Cadbury church (Devon), medieval win- 
dow of, 88-9. 

Caerhun (Kanovium, Montgomery), Roman 
fort at, 44. 

Caerleon (Mon.), Roman pipe-burial from, 
I-7. 

Caerleon Museum, Roman pipe-burial in 
the, r. 

Cambridge Archaeological Museum, flint- 
implement in the, 239. 

Cambridge Historical Fournal, reviewed, 
66. 

Camden Miscellany, reviewed, 276. 

Camm, Rev. Dom R. B., 381. 

Campanian vase, 419. 

Caracalla, coin of, 133. 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, grants 
to the Society’s library, 200. 

Carnelian ornaments from Ur, 310, 313, 
317, 318, 329. 

Carpenter, Sir H.C. H., on early Iron Age 
craftsmanship, 376-7. 

Carr, Sidney Story, 300. 

Carter, William Fowler, ed. The Records of 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, re- 
viewed, 390-2. 

Carthage, Roman cemeteries at, 7. 

Cartmel Fell church (Lancs.), medieval 

glass of, 92-3. 
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Castle Hills (Hunts.), bronze adze from, 
248-9. 

Cave, Cz 4. P., 

Celtic: bronze vessels, 292 ; brooch, 40; 
inscribed patterns, 381 ; temple, 293. 
Celts: flint, 41, 42-3, 152 3 stone, 377-8. 

Cemeteries: Irish, 380; Jutish, rgr. 

Censers: from Kish, 29 ; from Mohenjo- 
Daro, 29. 

Cettinje, visit to, 383. 

Ceylon Fournal of Science, reviewed, 278. 

Chalky Boulder-Clay, Upper, flint im- 
plement from the, 241-3. 

Chalmers, Charles Hugh, 300. 

Chanter, Prebendary, 87 2. 1. 

Chapels, the, of the priory of St. Leonard 
of Stanley (Glos.), 21, 23-5. 

Chariots: bas-relief of, from Ur, 26-8; 
models of, from Kish, 26-8; at Sind, 
27-8; from Ur, 317. 

Chatelperron point, 8, ro-1r. 

Chatwin, P. B., 255. 

Cheetham, F. H., ‘Roman remains at 
Lancaster’, 43-4. 

Chellean flint implements, ro1—4, 240-1. 

Cherwell, River, and Akeman Street, 


30-4. 
Chester-le-Street (Durham), Roman pottery | 


from, 156-8. 

Childe, V. Gordon, The Most Ancient 
East: the Oriental Prelude to European 
Prehistory, reviewed, 165-6; . signed 
review by, 392-3. 

Chitty, Lily F., ‘Bronze Palstave from 
Shropshire*, 253-5; ‘Twin Food- 
vessels preserved at Aqualate Hall, 
Staffordshire’, 137-40. 

Christian, Prof., 347. 


Churches: Bradfield, 379-80 ; Cistercian, | 
21, 24; Crudwell, 87-96 ; Doddis- | 


combsleigh, 86-92 ; Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
93-4; medieval, 381; Stanley St. 
Leonard, 13-25; Tewkesbury Abbey, 


192. 
Churchill, Miss I., ‘Note on Iftele or 
Istele’, 40-1, 160. 
Cist-burials, 7. 
Clacton, Great (Essex), 
beaker from, 251. 
Clapham, A. W., 24, 25, 191, 1923 ap- 


Bronze Age 


pointed auditor, 192; elected secretary, | 


304. 

Classical Association, excavations by the 
Oxford branch, 105-36. 

Claudius Gothicus, coins of, 151, 355. 

Clausen, G. L. M., 419. 
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Cleats, Roman, 147, 148. ‘ 

Close Rolls of the reign of Henry III, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, 125 1— 
3, reviewed, 54-5. 

Cocks, Alfred Heneage, obituary of, 300, 
301-2. 

Coffins: Roman, 3 ; Sumerian, 307, 308, 
309, 314, 315. 

Coins: Roman, 4, 38, 40, 44, 108, 118, 
132-4, 

Colchester (Essex), Roman coffin from, 
3; Roman pottery shop at, 37-9. 

Colchester Museum ; Bronze Age beakers, 
2503 coffin, 3; Roman vessel, 158. 

Collars, Sumerian, 310, 318. 

Collingwood, R. G., 298, 3793; election 
to Council, 304. 

Comb, Anglo-Saxon, 158-9. 

Congrés Archéologique de France, reviewed, 
282. 

Connoisseur, reviewed, 64, 174-5, 276, 
401. 

Constantine, coins of, 38, 108. 

Constantine I, coin of, 40. 

Constantius IT, coin of, 133, 134. 

Cooper, Major Ernest Read, 191, 292. 


| Copper: axe, 308; cups, 318; heads, 


animal, 311, 3233 miscellaneous ob- 
jects, 320, 3223; needles, 329; pins, 
293 pots, 3143 spears, 307; strainers, 


3133 vases, 310; vessels, 307, 310, 
311, 313, 314, 3175 Weapons, 314, 
315 


Corfe castle, its history, construction, and 
present condition, 191. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, reviewed, 
56-7. 

Cosson, Charles Alexander, Baron de, 
obituary of, 300, 302. 

Coulsdon (Surrey), hoard of bronze im- 
plements from, 191. 

Coventry City Guild Museum, inscribed 
pitcher in the, 379. 

Coventry (Warwick), inscribed pitcher 
from, 379. 

Cranage, Very Rev. D. H. S., election to 
Council, 304. 

Crater, Roman, 222-3. 

Crawford, O. G. S., election to Council, 


304. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of, 82, 191, 
192, 291, 292, 293, 3043 ‘ Anniversary 
Address ’, 193-216, 304; gift to the 
Library, 291. 


| Cremation-burials, 2, 4. 


Clay, Charles, signed reviews by, 54-5, | 
| Cromer Forest Bed, 349; flint imple- 


170-3, 387-8, 389-90. 


Clayton Hill (Sussex), celts from, 42-3, 152. | 


Cromer (Norfolk), flint side-scraper from, 
240-1. 


ments from the, 101-4, 240-1, 246-7. 


INDEX 


Crosby Hill (Lincs.), beakers from, 37. 
Crossley, E. W., election to Council, 


304. 
Crudwell church (Wilts.), medieval win- 

dow of, 84-6, 87, 88, 89, 92, 96. 
Cubbon, W., 372. 

Cups: Roman, 220, 222, 227, 
Sumerian, 310, 316, 318, 347. 
Curwen, Dr. Eliot Cecil, 45, 152, 292. 

Cymmrodor, Y, reviewed, 69. 
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Dagger : Prehistoric, 36 ; Sumerian, 307, 
314. 

Daish, C., 378. 

Dam-kalam-dug, seal of, 315. 

Davidson of Lambeth, Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Randall Thomas, Baron, 191, 
192. 

Davies, Rev. Ellis, 191, 420. 

Davis, Eliza Jeffries, 191, 292. 

Dawkins, Sir William Boyd, obituary of, 
192, 300, 302-3. 

Dawson, Christopher, The Age of the 
Gods: a study in the origins of culture 
in prehistoric Europe and the ancient 
East, reviewed, 58. 

De Berkeley, Roger and Roger II, 13. 

Dedications from Ur, 340. 

Diadem, Sumerian, 310. 

Didcot (Berks.), Roman finds at, 292. 
Dishes, Roman, 111, 118, 130-1, 356, 
358, 359, 360, 362, 366, 368, 371. 

Dixon, E. E., 82. 

Documents from Ur, 339. 

Doddiscombsleigh church (Devon), medie- 
val window of, 86-8, 89, 92. 

Dodynton, John, 16. 

Dolerite celt from Hampshire, 377-8. 

Dome, Sumerian, 312. 

Doorways: Norman, 22 ; Tudor, 22. 

Dorchester Museum, bone rings in the, 
147 3. 

Dorling, E. E., signed review by, 60-1. 

Douthwaite, J. L., 228. 

Drew, Lt.-Col. Charles Douglas, 292. 

Drinking-tube, Sumerian, 313. 

Droop, Prof., 43. 

Duberly, Major, 247. 

Dubrovnik, visit to, 383. 

Dundalk (Louth), Bronze Age burials 
near, 381. 

Dungarvan (Waterford), skeleton near, 
380. 

Dungi, builder of the Nannar Temple at 
Ur, 331, 332- 

Dunn, Mr., 378. 

Dunning, G. C., appointed the Society’s 
investigator, 293. 

Duzica, visit to, 382. 
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Eannatum of Lagash, 28. 

Earthworks: at Forden (Montgomery), 
39-40; Investigation of, 350. 

Edward II, seal of, rgr. 

Edwards, Frederick Ernest Pearce, 191, 
192. 

Egyptian burial, 7. 

Enamel brooch, 255. 

Encrusted urns, 154-6. 

English Historical Review, reviewed, 63, 
173-4, 274, 399- 

Engraved stone pillars, 291, 372-5. 

E-Nun-Mah, the temple at Ur, 334. 

Epigraphia Indica, reviewed, 406. 

Epigraphy of English medieval seals, 191. 

Epping Forest (Essex), pillar-mounds in, 
159. 

Escodines Altes, les, Mazaléon (Spain), 
encrusted urns from, 156. 

Essex Review, reviewed, 67, 177-8, 404. 

E-temen-ni-il, the temple complex at Ur, 


337: 

Eumorfopoulos, G., gifts to the Society’s 
Library, 82, 291. 

Eurasia, the Highway of, 291. 

Excavations : England, 33-4, 43-4, 105- 
36, 141-51, 191, 192, 219-28, 292, 
293, 372, 419; Nimeveh, 192; Ur, 
305-43; Wales, 39-40, 44. 


Fahan Mura (Donegal), medieval slab 
at, 381. 

Fairweather, Dr. Francis Harold, 191, 
292. 

Falconer, I., 21, 25. 

Falerone (Falerio), Roman burial at, 4. 

Fardell, Canon, 249. 

Faringdon (Berks.), seal of the Peculiar 
of, 159-60. 

Farnham (Surrey), Chatelperron point 
from, 8, 10-11. 

ffoulkes, Charles, 82. 

Fibulas, Roman, 135, 148. 

Field work, a research policy for, 349- 


53- 
Fieldhouse, William John, 300. 
Figurines, animal, from Ur, 328, 329. 
File, Roman, 148. 

Finglesham (Kent), Jutish cemetery at, 


Fingringhoe (Essex), Bronze Age beakers 
from, 250-1. 

Finn, Arthur, 300. 

Fire appliances, early London, 229-38. 

Fitzgerald, Lady Mabel, 155. 

Flagons, Roman, 131, 354, 368, 371. 

Flakes, flint, 104, 241-3, 380. 

Flemish seven sacraments compositions, go, 
93. 3, 94, 98. 
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Flesh-hook, bronze, 255-6. 

Fleure, Herbert John, Peake, H. and, The 
Corridors of Time, reviewed, 59-60. 

Flint: arrow-heads, 35; axe, 8, ror—4, 
247-8 ; celts, 11, 42-3, 152; dagger, 
36; flakes, 104, 241-3, 380; imple- 
ments, the oldest method of making, 
246-7 ; javelin-heads, 380; miscella- 
neous objects, 238, 244-7, 329, 380; 
points, 8, 10-11, 11-12, 152-3 ; push- 
plane, 240 ; scrapers, 8, 239-41 ; sickle, 
249-50. 

Flixboro (Lincs.), flint dagger from, 36-7. 

Flood, evidence from Ur, relating to the, 
395s 323-30. 

Floor slabs at Bradfield church (Essex), 
379-80. 

Flower, C. T., 381; signed review by, 
53-4. 

Folkes, Martin, portrait of, presented to 
the Society, 1gr. 

Food-vessels, Bronze Age, 137-40. 

Forden (Montgomery), earthwork at, 39. 

Fords, river, the study of, 350. 

Fornudnnen : Meddelanden fran K. Vitter- 
hets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, 
reviewed, 76, 185, 412-13. 

Forton (Staffs.), Bronze Age food-vessels 
from, 137-40. 

Forts, Roman, 39, 44, 105-36, 156. 

Fowke, John, maker of fire-engines, 2 36- 


7. 

Fowler, Canon J. T., 92. 

Fowler, Robert Copp, ed. Registrum Simonis 
de Sudbiria Diocesis Londoniensis A.D. 
1362-1375, reviewed, 260-3 ; obituary 
of, 192, 300, 303. 

Fox, Charles F., ‘ Dolerite celt 
Hampshire’, 377. 

Fox, Dr. Cyril, 154, 155 ; ‘Offa’s Dyke’, 


from 


43. 

Fox, J. P. Bushe-, 148 2. 4, 293, 3493 on 
the excavations at Richborough, 419. 

Frampton, Sir George James, 300. 

Frampton-on-Severn church (Glos.), medie- 
val window at, 96. 

France, Eastern, Celtic bronze vessels 
from, 292. 

Francis, Alfred George, 291. 

Francis, Grant R., Scotland’s Royal Line: 
the tragic house of Stuart, with a personal 
biography of that hero of romance and 
misfortune, Prince Charles Edward, 
reviewed, 166-7. 

Frankfort, H., ‘Some notes on Pottery 


from Ur’, 344-8 ; Studies in the Early 
Pottery of the Near East, reviewed, 


393-6. 
Fraternity letters, 292. 
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Frazer, Sir J. G., on sepulchral libations, 
5-7- 

Frontlets, Sumerian, 307, 310. 

Fryer, A. C., gifts to the Society, 299. 


Gabriel, J. R., 1, 2. 

Gaer, The, Forden (Montgomery), earth- 
work, 39-40. 

Galbraith, V. H. (ed.), The Anonimalle 
Chronicle from 1333 te 1381, reviewed, 
52-3. 

Gallienus, coin of, 4. 

Gann, Thomas, Ancient Cities and Modern 
Tribes, and Discoveries and Adventures 
in Central America, reviewed, 388-9. 

Gardiner, Dr. E. N., 105 2. 1. 

Gardner, Dr. Willoughby, election to 
Council, 304. 

Garrood, Dr., ‘Recent Discoveries in 
Hunts.’, 247-9. 

Gatty, Charles Tindall, 300. 

Geijer, Eric Neville, 419. 

Geographical Fournal, reviewed, 64, 175, 
276, 401. 

Geology : East Anglia, 8, 10, 104; Nor- 
folk, 8, ror ; Suffolk, 241-3 ; Tackley 
(Oxon.), 34. 

George II, seal-matrices of, 419. 

Glamorgan, seal-matrices for, 419. 

Glass : beads, 38 ; bottles, 38 ; gorgoneion, 
38 ; painted, medieval, 84-97 ; Roman, 
38-9, 111, 132, 141, 1473 vessels, 4. 

Glastonbury Abbey, excavations in the 
nave of, 191. 

Goad, Roman, 135. 

Goat amulet, Sumerian, 307. 

Godalming (Surrey), flint point from, 1 52- 


3. 

Godfrey, Ambrose, on fire-engines, 237-8. 

Gogan, L. S. ‘ Encrusted Urns’, 154-6. 

Gold: amulet, 307; beads, 310, 311, 
314, 317, 3183 bracelets, 307; bull’s 
head, 3193; collars, 310, 3183 cup, 
310; daggers, 314; frontlets, 307 ; 
head-dresses, 309, 310, 313, 314, 3183 
miscellaneous objects, 319, 321, 3223 
mouthpiece, 313 ; necklaces, 310, 318 ; 
pins, 310, 3133 ribbon, 307, 309; 
rings, ear-, 309, 310; —, finger-, 310, 
318; —, hair-, 310; seal, 313; tumbler, 
313. 

Goodman, Canon, 160. 

Gorgoneion, glass, 38. 

Gosting, William, fire-fighting broadside 
by, 230-1. 

Gotch, J. A., 292, 2983 election to 
Council, 304 ; appointment as Vice- 
President, 419. 

Gotch, Laurence, 228. 


INDEX 


Graham, Rose, 41”. ; English Ecclesiastical 
Studies, reviewed, 387-8. 

Gray, Harold St. George, 291, 292. 

Gray, Lt.-Col. John Vincent, 191, 291. 

Greek burials, 

Greig, C. E., 384. 

Griffiths, P. D., appointed auditor, 192. 

Grimston family, slabs commemorating 
the, 380. 

Grinsley, bronze implement from, 292. 

Grueber, H. A., 3552. 

Guildhall Museum, Roman mill-stone at 
the, 221. 

Gunther, Dr. R. T., on the Astrolabium 
Uranicum of John Blagrave, 292. 


Hadcock, R. N., gift to the Society, 299. 

Hadrian, coins of, 40, 151; the investiga- 
tion of the wall of, 350. 

Hairpins, Roman, 147. 

Hall, H. R., 298 ; Babylonian and Assyrian 
Sculpture in the British Museum, re- 
viewed, 168-9; ‘Bronze Forepart of 
an Ibex’, 217-18; The Civilization of 
Greece in the Bronze Age, reviewed, 
163-5; elected to the Council, 304; 
signed review by, 393-6; appointed 
Vice-President, 419. 

Hamoudi, 306. 

Harp, Sumerian, 309. 

Hartland, E., 381. 

Hawkes, C. F. C., 105”. 13 note on the 
Alchester excavations, 109; ‘ Tools on 
Roman Pottery’, 156-8. 

Hawley, Lt.-Col. W., 192, 293, 298. 

Hayter, George Charles Foveaux, 225, 228, 
291. 

Head-dresses, Sumerian, 309, 310, 311, 
313, 314, 318. 

Hedges, A. G., 153. 

Helena, coin of, 151. 

Henderson, C. G., 378. 

Herzfeld, Professor, 345. 

Hesteris, reviewed, 182, 282. 

Highway of Eurasia, the, 291. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., objects exhibited 
by, 292. 

Hill, A. F., gifts to the Society, 191, 
299. 

Hine, Reginald Leslie, 291. 

Hiorns, Frederick Robert, 191, 291. 

History, reviewed, 274, 400. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalist’s 
Club, reviewed, 405. 

Hoards: bronze implements, 191; celts, 
42-3. 

Hodgson, Victor Tylston, obituary of, 
300, 303. 

Hoffiller, M., 385. 
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Holdfasts, Roman, 135, 136. 

Holland, Little (Essex), Bronze Age beakers 
from, 250. 

Homer, Rev. Frederick Augustus, 419, 
420. 

Homme Préhistorique, L’, reviewed, 71-2, 
409-10. 

Hook, flesh-, bronze, 255-6. 

Hornby, C. H. St. John, election to Council, 
304. 

Horne, Dom Ethelbert, 191. 

Hull, M. R., 3-4.; ‘New Bronze Age 
Beakers’, 250-3; ‘A Roman Pottery 
Shop in Colchester’, 37-9. 

Hull Museum Publications, reviewed, 404. 

Hilsen, Dr. Christian, proposed testimonial 
to, 44-5- 

Human remains, 2, 37, 118, 145, 153, 
310, 314, 315, 317- 

Huntingdon Museum, flint axe in the, 248. 

Huntingdonshire, recent discoveries in, 
247-9. 

Hut, Saxon, 292. 

Hutchinson, Richard Wyatt, 192, 292. 

Hutton, Matthew, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, seal-matrices of, 419. 


Ibex, Persian bronze, 217-18. 

Ibrahim, 306. 

Icely, H. E. M., 105 2. 1. 

Iftele or Istele, personal name, 40-1, 160. 

lliffe, J. H., ‘Excavations at Alchester, 
1927, 105-36. 

Illidre, visit to, 384. 

Imperial Forestry Institute, Oxford, 154. 

India, burial in, 7. 

Indian Antiquary, reviewed, 69-70, 181, 
277-8, 406. 

Inscriptions: on bells, 19 ; on a medieval 
Irish slab, 381; Ogham, 380; on a 
pitcher from Coventry, 379; on a seal, 
160; ona stone near Bodmin, 378-9 ; 
from Ur, 339-43. 

Ipswich (Suffolk), flint implement from, 
241-3. 

Ipswich Museum, Chellean axes in the, 
103. 

Ireland, recent discoveries in, 380-1. 

—, North-West, its occupation by Lower 
Palaeolithic man, 82. 

Iron : awl, 148 ; brooch, 227 ; cleats, 147, 
148; file, 148; goad, 135; holdfasts, 
135, 136; key, 1483; miscellaneous 
objects, 147, 148; nails, 135, 136, 141, 
1473 prong, 1353 ring, 134; sickle, 
1353 spearheads, 156, 227, 376-73 
staple, 135, 136. 

Iron Age: craftsmanship, 376-7 ; investi- 

gation of the, 349-50; urn, 156. 
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Isle of Man, ship burial in the, 291 ; stone | 


pillar from the, 291, 372-5. 
Istele or Iftele, personal name, 40-1, 160. 
Italian wars, armour of the, 293. 
Ivory sceptre, 292. 


Jack, G. H., 419. 

Jackson, Mr., 151. 

Jackson, Rev. F. H., 156. 

Fahrbuch des Oberisterreichischen Museal- 
wvereins, reviewed, 182. 

James, Rev. Cholmondely Sherwood, 419 ; 
ed. The Registers of Edgbaston Parish 
Church 1626-1812, reviewed, 390-2. 

Jarmin, A. M., 250. 

Jars, Roman, 118, 123-6, 226, 356, 358, 
359s 360, 362, 364, 370, 371 ; Sumerian, 
328. 

Javelin-heads, flint, 380. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, 121 ; The Later Court 
Hands in England from the Fifteenth to 


the Seventeenth Century, reviewed, 48- | 


50. 

Jenner, Henry, ‘New inscription near 
Bodmin’, 378-9. 

Jenny, Dr., 347. 

John, St. Baptist, alabaster table of, 292. 

Johnson, C., signed review by, 266-7. 

Jones, Chester Henry, 191. 

Jones, Edward Alfred, 419. 

Fornal de Sciéncias Matemdticas, Fisicas e 
Naturais, Academia das Sciéncias de 
Lisboa, reviewed, 284-5. 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, reviewed, 
177, 402. 

Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 175, 401. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, reviewed, 176. 

Journal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, reviewed, 399. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters, reviewed, 65, 401. 


Fournal of the Chester and North Wales | 


Architectural, Archaeological, and His- 
toric Society, reviewed, 66. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 277. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, reviewed, 
18r. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, reviewed, 275. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, reviewed, 64, 174, 275. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, reviewed, 277. 


Fournal of the Society of Arm» Historical | 
| Lattey, R. T., ros. 1. 


Research, reviewed, 64, 275, 400. 
Jug, Roman, 226. 
Julius Caesar, coin of, 40. 


Jutish cemetery at Finglesham (Kent), 191. | 
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Kanovium (Caerhun, 
Roman fort at, 44. 
Karslake, Lt.-Col. J. B. P., ‘ Early London 
Fire-Appliances’, 82, 229-38. 

Kavvadias, Dr. Panagiotes, obituary of, 
46-7, 301. 

Keenoge, Upper Duleek (Co. Meath), en- 
crusted urn from, 156. 

Keighley Museum, medieval pottery in the, 
159. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, on human remains, 2, 
145 7. 4. 

Kendall, Rev. Henry George Ommanney, 
obituary of, 301, 303. 

Kermode, P. M. C., ‘An Engraved Stone 
Pillar from the Isle of Man, 372-5 ; on 
a ship burial in, and a stone pillar from, 
the Isle of Man, 291. 

Key, Roman, 148. 

Kilgreany, cave of (Waterford), skeleton in 
the, 380. 

Killeen Cormac (Kildare), the ancient 
cemetery of, 380. 

Kingsford, H. S., 191. 

Kingston, Sir Anthony, 16. 

Kingston, Sir William, 15, 16, 18, 22. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey church (Lincs.), medieval 
wall-painting at, 93-4. 

Kish: censers, 29; pins, 29; pottery, 26- 
8. 

Knin, visit to, 383. 

Knives, Sumerian, 318. 

Knowle Farm Pit, Savernake (Wilts.), 

_ Chellean axe from, 102-3. 

Knowles, J. A., 91 2. 4, 92. 

Kotor, visit to, 383. 

Kuri-Galzu, his reconstruction of the 
Nannar Temple at Ur, 335, 339- 


Montgomery), 


La Croix, Pére de, 4. 

Lambay (off Co. Dublin), discovery of 
flints and Roman objects on, 380. 

Lambert, Alfred Uvedale Miller, 300. 

Lamp-wick teazer, Roman, 135. 

Lamps, Sumerian, 307-8, 311. 

Lancarffe, Bodmin (Cornwall), inscribed 
stone at, 378-9. 

Lancaster (Lancs.), Roman remains at, 


43-4. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo Amedeo, obituary of, 
385-6. 

Langdon, Rev. Percy George, 292. 

Langdon, S., 344. 

Lapis objects from Ur, 310, 311, 315, 317, 
318, 319, 321, 329. 


Lawrence, A. W., Classical Sculpture, re- 
viewed, 270. 
Lead : coffin, 3; sheeting, 135. 
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Leeds, E. Thurlow, 351; ‘Bronze Age 
Urns from Long Wittenham’, 153-4; 
elected to Council, 304 ; ‘ The Neolithic 
Site at Abingdon ’, 37 ; objects exhibited 
by, 292 ; appointed Vice-President, 419. 

Leicester Museum, 15th cent. roundels at 
the, 87 2. 1, 88, 96. 

Leonard, St., the priory of, at Stanley 
(Glos.), 13-25. 

Letters, fraternity, 292. 

Letts, Malcolm Henry Ikin, 291. 

Lewis, Mrs., 1. 

Lewis, Thomas Boys, 419. 

Libations, sepulchral, 5—7, 314. 

Library, reviewed, 65, 175, 276, 401. 

Liesching, Henry Selby, 291. 

Light, Norman, 14. 

Limestone : 
cups, 318; implement, 247; mosaic, 
319; table, 313. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, reviewed, 
68, 178. 

Linguistic research and archaeology, 194-5. 

Livett, Canon, on an unnamed basilica in 
Rome and the excavation of Stone church, 
Faversham, 292. 

Ljubljana, visit to, 381. 

Llandyrnog church (Denbigh), medieval 
window from, 91-2. 

Llanfair Clydogau (Cardigan), pillow- 
mounds at, 159. 

Lofting, John, his fire-engines, 235-7. 

London: Early Fire-Appliances, 229-38 ; 
excavations in, supervision of, 293; 
Midland Bank site, Princes Street, ex- 
cavations on the, 219-28 ; Westminster 
Abbey, proposal to build a new Sacristy 
at, 298-9. 

London Topographical Record, reviewed, 68. 

Long Wittenham (Berks.), Bronze Age 
urns from, 153-4. 

Longhurst, Margaret Helen, 419. 

Longman, W., appointed auditor, 192. 

Lydney (Glos.), excavations at, 192, 293. 

Lyon, Roman cremations near, 4. 

Lyres, Sumerian, 311, 318-21, 323. 


Macalister, Prof. R. A. S., 2563 ‘ Recent 
discoveries in the Irish FreeState’, 380-1. 

Macdonald, George, signed review by, 
161-3. 

Mace-heads, Sumerian, 336, 340. 

Mackay, E., ‘Note on a Bas-relief found 
at Ur’, 26-9. 

McLachlan, Dame Laurentia, 100 2. 2. 

Madrid, Prado, Flemish triptych, 90, 93 
N. 3, 94, I. 

Mahr, Dr. Adolf, 381. 

Mallowan, M. E. L., 305. 


bas-relief, 26-9 ; bowls, 315 ; 
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Malton (Yorks.), Roman pottery from, 
25. 

Malvern, Great (Worcs.), medieval window 
from, 89-90, 96-7. 

Man, reviewed, 175-6. 

Man, Isle of, ship burial in the, 291 ; stone 
pillar from the, 291, 372-5. 

Mann, J. G., on armour of the Italian wars 
and the Maximilian period, 293. 

Mannus, reviewed, 72, 183-4. 

Manx Museum, stone pillar in the, 372. 

Marcus Aurelius, coin of, 40. 

Mariner’s Mirror, reviewed, 65, 176, 401. 

Maritime Alps, rock-engravings of the, 82. 

Martin, Alan Roger, 292. 

Martin, Henry, Les Foyaux de l’Enluminure 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale, reviewed, 
258-60. 

Martin, R. Holland-, 228. 

Mary, St., rededication to, 24. 

Mastaba, the Egyptian, 7. 

Matrices, seal-, of George II, 419. 

Maximilian period, armour of the, 293. 

Maxwell, Prebendary Clark-, on fraternity 
letters, 292. 

Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands Forn- 
minnes, reviewed, 413. 

Medieval, bells, 19 ; painted glass, 84-97 ; 
pitcher, 3793 pottery, 159, 3515 re- 
mains, the investigation of, 351-2 ; seals, 
191; slabs, 381; wall-painting, 93-4, 

Medusa’s head, bronze, 40. 

Megalithic tombs, 7. 

Melbury Bubb church (Dorset), medieval 
window of, 89. 

Meélida, José R., Arqueologia Espafila, re- 
viewed, 270-1. 

Mémoires de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 280. 

Mes-anni-pad-da, king of Ur, 309. 

Mes-kalam-dug, king of Ur, 308, 310, 
314, 315, 

Mes-ki-ag-nuna, king of Ur, 340. 

Mesopotamia, pottery distribution in, 
344-8. 

Middleton, Lord, 153. 

Middleton, Prof., 14, 19. 

si sites, the investigation of Roman, 


Miller, W. E., gifts to the Society, 300. 

Millgate, J. C., 151. 

Mill-stone, Roman, 220-1. 

Minet, William, election as Treasurer, 304. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, re- 
viewed, 65, 276, 401. 

Mitford, Major-Gen. B. R., gift to the 
Society, 300. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, reviewed, 70, 278. 
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Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, reviewed, 75-6, 284, 412. 

Mohenjo-Daro, censers from, 29. 

Moir, J. Reid, 82, 153; ‘A Chellean 
Hand-axe from the Cromer Forest Bed ’, 
101-4; ‘Further Unpublished Flint 
Implements’, 239-42 ; ‘Some Hitherto 
Unpublished Implements’, 8-12. 

Montgomerie, Duncan, gifts to the Society, 
419. 

Monuments, Bill for the protection of 
ancient and national, 381. 

Moor, Rev. Dr..C., ‘ Visit to Yugoslavia’, 
381-5. 

Moore, Arthur, 191, 192. 

Moriarty, George Andrews, 292. 

Morland, Sir Samuel, fire-engines, 67, 235. 

Morris, Mrs. John, 137. 

Morris, Thomas Evans, 419. 

Mortaria, Roman, 39, 131-2, 354, 356, 
358, 366, 370, 371. 

Mostar, visit to, 384. 

Mostyn, Llewellyn Nevile Vaughan, Lord, 


300. 

Mounds: Isle of Man, 372; Yorkshire, 
159. 

Mousterian flint implement, 244-5. 

Mullaghreelan, Kilkea (Co. Carlow), en- 
crusted urn from, 155. 

Murray, David, 300. 

Murray, Sir John, 300. 

Musée National Suisse, Rapport Annuel, re- 
viewed, 76. 

Mycenae, altar and grave at, 7. 

Myres, J. L., signed review by, 163-5. 


Nabonidus, 332. 

Nails, Roman, 135, 136, 141, 147. 

Nam-mabh-ni, of Lagush, 340. 

Nannar, the god, 340. 

Nannar Temple (Ur), excavation of the, 
305, 327, 330-6. 

Nassauische Annalen, reviewed, 282. 

Nassauische Heimatblatter, reviewed, 282- 


National Museum, Ireland, encrusted urn 
in the, 156. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Temenos wall of, 323, 
335, 336; his work on the Nannar 
Temple at Ur, 335. 

Necklaces, Sumerian, 310, 313, 318. 

Needles, Sumerian, 329. 

Nelson, Dr. P., 419. 

Neolithic: arrow-heads, 35; celts, r1, 
377-8; sickle, 249-50. 

at Abingdon, 37; on Lambay, 


nee Swell (Glos.), arrow-heads from, 35. 
Newall, R. S., 381. 


Newport (Isle of Wight), Roman villa at, 
141-51, 354-71. 

Newsham’s fire-engine, 237. 

Newstead, Prof., 43. 

Nilly, Dr. Francis, ‘Pillow-mounds in 
Yorkshire ’, 159. 

Nineveh, excavations at, 192. 

Norfolk, geology of, 8, ror. 

Norman: arches, 14, 15; doorway, 22; 
light, 14. 

Norman, Philip, gift to the Society, 300. 

Norse archaeology of Scotland, 82. 

Notizie degli Scavi, reviewed, 73, 184-5, 
283-4, 411. 

Numismatic Chronicle, reviewed, 65, 176, 
402. 


Oates, Frederick Arthur Harman, 300. 
Obsidian instruments from Ur, 329. 
Offa’s dyke, survey of, 43. 

Ogham inscriptions, 380. 

Old-Time New England, reviewed, 70, 181, 


407. 
Ollard, S. L., and Walker, P. C., edd. 
Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 
1743, reviewed, 263-6. 
Ollas, Roman, 111, 116, 118, 126-9, 355, 
256, 358, 359, 362, 366, 367, 370, 371. 
O’Neil, B. H. St. J., 226; ‘ Akeman Street 
and the River Cherwell’, 30-4. 
Ormerod, Prof., 381. 
Ospringe (Kent), report on excavations at, 
298. 
Oswald, Dr. Felix, 123 7., 222, 228. 
Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit’S Rijks- 
museum van oudheden te Leiden, re- 
viewed, 283, 411. 
OXFORD: 
Ashmolean Museum: bronze imple- 
ments, 292; Flemish drawings, go, 
93 . 3, 94, 98 2. 1 ; Roman pottery, 
120%”. 
Bodleian Library, old glass in the, gr. 
Classical Association, excavations by the, 
105-36. 
Imperial Forestry Institute, 154. 
University Archaeological Society, 30. 


Page, William, (ed.) The Victoria History of 
the County of Durham, reviewed, 170-3. 

Painting, wall-, medieval, 93-4. 

Palaeolithic : implement, 244-5 ; man in 
Ireland, 380. 

—, Lower: man’s occupation of NW. 
Ireland, 82 ; scrapers, 8. 
—, Upper: implements, 10; stations in 
the open, 12. 

Palstave, bronze, 253-5. 

| Pamdtky Archeologické, reviewed, 279-80. 


INDEX 


Pape, T., Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
reviewed, 53-4. 

Parker, Col. J. W. R., 82, 304; election 
to Council, 304; appointment as Vice- 
President, 419 ; ed. Plea Rolls of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, reviewed, 
389-90. 

Parry, Bishop Henry, 18. 

Partridge, Robert, 16. 

Passmore, H. D., 159, 191. 

Paternus of Lezoux, pottery by, 156. 

Pausanias, on pipe-burial, 5, 6 

Pavements, Roman, 141, 142, 145, 355. 

Peake, Harold J. E., 298, 349; election 
to Council, 304; and H. J. Fleure, The 
Corridors of Time, reviewed, 59-60. 

Pearce, Capt. Christopher Maurice Hussey, 
292. 

Peculiar of Faringdon, seal of the, 1 59-60. 

Peers, C. R., 24, 25, 191, 419, election as 
President, 304; gift to the Society, 300 ; 
“A Research Policy for Field Work’, 
349-53. 

Pennsylvania, University of, expedition to 
Ur, 305. 

Peper Harow Park, Godalming (Surrey), 
flint point from, 152-3. 

Percival, Francis William, 300. 

Perowne, E. S. M., election to Council, 

304. 

Perowne, John Victor Thomas Woolrych 
Toist, 419. 

Persian bronze ibex, 217-18. 

Philology and archaeology, 194-5. 

Phocis (Tronis in): sepulchral libations, 5. 

Pierce, Miss Kate, 35. 

Piles, Roman, 219-20. 

Pillar, engraved stone, 291, 372-5. 

Pillow-mounds in Yorkshire, 159. 

Pipe-burial, Roman, 1-3. 

Pins: copper, 29; gold, 310, 313, 3183 
silver, 318. 

Pipes: earthenware, 4, 7, 313. 

Pitcher, inscribed, from Coventry, 379. 

Pixley, F. W., appointed auditor, 192. 

Place Fell (Westmorland), bridle- bit from, 
41-2. 

Plate, Roman, 222. 

Platner, Samuel Ball, 4 Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Ancient Rome, ed. Thomas 
Ashby, reviewed, 396-8. 

Plea Rolls of the County Palatine of Lancas- 
ter, ed. Col. John Parker, reviewed, 
389-90. 

Pleistocene flint point, 152-3 

Plenderleith, Dr. G. H., 306. 

Pliocene flint implements, 239-40. 

Plowman, H., gifts to the Society, 300. 

Points, flint, 8, 10-12, 152-3. 
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Poitiers, Roman tomb at, 4. 

Policy, research, for field work, 349- 
53: 

Pompeii, burials in, 4. 

Postumus, coins of, 118, 133, 151. 

Pots, Roman, 356, 368. 

—, thumb-, Roman, 359. 

Potters’ stamps, 123, 221, 223-5, 370. 

Pottery: Anglo-Saxon, rarity of, 351; 
Bronze Age, 137-40, 153-4, 250-3} 
Iron Age, 156; from Kish, 26-8 ; 
medieval, 159, 351, 379; Roman, 2, 
2-3 M-, 4, 7, 38, 39-40, 43, 44, 105- 
32, 146, 156-8, 219-27, 255, 354-73 5 
Sumerian, 306, 308, 311-12, 313, 315, 
316, 323, 324, 326%., 327, 328, 329, 
331, 338, 339-43, 344-8 ; from Susa, 
344-6. 348. 

— shop, Roman, 37-9. 

Preeswood (Shropshire), bronze palstave 
from, 253-5- 

Praehistorica, reviewed, 407. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 184. 

Prehistoric research, a policy for field 
work, 349-50. 

Price, S., 105 7. 1. 

Prideaux, Lt.-Col. Francis Beville, 292. 

Priory of St. Leonard of Stanley (Glos.), 
13-25. 

Pro Alesia, reviewed, 182. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 70, 406. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 70, 181. 

Proceedings of the = Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 4 

Proceedings of the “eon Field Club, re- 
viewed, 67. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, reviewed, 406-7. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East 
Anglia, reviewed, 178-9. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, re- 
viewed, 180, 405. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, reviewed, 180. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 404. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology, reviewed, 404. 

Prong, Roman, 135. 

Pryce, F. N., 39. 

Pryce, T. Davies, 2-32., 228; ‘The 
Gaer, Forden, Montgomeryshire’, 39- 


40. 

Przeglad Archeologiczny, reviewed, 412. 
Ptuj, visit to, 382. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society, reviewed, 177. 
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Publications of the Thoresby Society, re- 
viewed, 69. 

Purvis, John Stanley, 419, 420. 

Push-plane, flint, 240. 

Pycraft, W. R., 147, 151. 


Quarrell, W. H., 304, 419. 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, reviewed, 176, 402. 


Raby, F. J. E., signed review by, 170. 

Rackham, H., (ed.) Early Statutes of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, with the 
Statutes of the prior Foundation of God's 
House, reviewed, 50-2. 

Radford, C. A. R., 82. 

Radnor, seal-matrices for, 419. 

Rams, Sumerian statues of, 321-2. 

Ramsey (Isle of Man), excavations at, 
372. 

Raphael, Oscar C., 217-18, 291; election 
to Council, 304. 

Read, Sir Charles Hercules, gift to the Re- 
search Fund, 82; obituary of, 257-8, 
291, 300. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, reviewed, 403. 

Records of King Edward's School, Birming- 
ham, The, ed. W. F. Carter, reviewed, 
390-2. 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de la Société 
archéologique du Département de Constan- 
tine, reviewed, 410. 

Registers of Edgbaston Parish Church, 1626- 
1812, ed. Rev. C. S. James, reviewed, 
390-2. 

Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria Diocesis 
Londoniensis, A.D. 1362-1375, reviewed, 
260-3. 

Reindeer, engravings on stone of, 291. 

Remains: animal, 146-7, 314, 3173 


human, 2, 37, 118, 145, 153, 310, 314, | 


315, 317. 
Rendiconti della R. Accademia Naz. dei 
Lincei, reviewed, 73 -4, 185, 284. 
Report and Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, reviewed, 177. 
Research policy for field.work, a, 349-53- 
REVIEWS : 

Books: F. P. Barnard, Satirical and 
Controversial Medals of the Reformation, 
the Biceps or Double-headed Series, 60-1 ; 
— and T. Shepard, Arms and Blazons 
of the Colleges of Oxford, 272; D. J. 
Johnstone, Prince Charlie and the Border- 
land, 167-8 ; J. D. Beazley, Greek Vases 
in Poland, 61-2; E. Bevan, Sibyls and 
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Seers, 170; W. G. Black, The Scots | 
Mercat ‘ Cross’, 58-9; A. Blum, Les | 


Origines du Livre 4 Gravures en France, 


55-6; E. and J. Brgndsted. Recherches 
a Salone, 267-9; J. Brownbill, West 
Kirby and Hilbre, a Parochial History, 
266-7; W. F. Carter, ed. The Records 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
390-2; V. G. Childe, The Most Ancient 
East, 165-6 ; Close Rolls of the reign of 
Henry III, preserved in the Public Record 
Office, 1251-53, 54-5 ; Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, 56—7 ; C. Dawson, The Age 
of the Gods, 58; R. C. Fowler, ed. 
Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria Diocesis 
Londoniensis, A.D. 1362-1375, 260-3; 
G.R. Francis, Scotland’ s Royal Line, 166- 
7; W. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery 
of the Near East, 393-6 ; V.H.Galbraith, 
ed. The Anonimalle Chronicle from 1333 
to 1381, 52-3; T. Gann, Ancient Cities 
and Modern Tribes and Discoveries and 
Adventures in Central America, 388-9 ; 
R. Graham, English Ecclesiastical Studies, 
387-8 ; H.R. Hall, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian Sculpture in the British Museum, 168- 
9; —, The Civilization of Greece in the 
Bronze Age, 163-53; Rev. C. S. James, 
ed. The Registers of Edgbaston Parish 
Church, 1626-1812, 390-2 ; H. Jenkin- 
son, The Later Court Hands in England 
from the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 48-50; A. W. Lawrence, Classical 
Sculpture, 270; H. Martin, Les Foyaux de 
L’Enluminure a la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
258-60; J. R. Mélida, Arqueologia 
Espanola, 270-1 ; S. L. Ollard and P. C. 
Walker, edd. Archbishop Herring’ s Visita- 
tion Returns, 1743, 263-6; W. Page, 
ed. The Victoria History of the County of 
Durham, 170-3; T. Pape, Medieval 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 53-4; Col. J. 
Parker, ed. Plea Rolls of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, 389-90 ; H. Peake 
and H. J. Fleure, The Corridors of Time, 
59-60; S. B. Plattner and T. Ashby, 
A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome, 396-8 ; H. Rackham, ed. Early 
Statutes of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
50-2; Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, An Inventory of the His- 
torical Monuments in London, 161-3; 
Sir J. W. Simpson, Some Account of the 
Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, 269; A. 
Stocky, La Bohéme préhistorique, 392-3 3 
E. Strong, Catalogue of the Greek and 
Roman antiques in the possession of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Melchett, 269-70; J. 
Szombathy, Prahistorische Flachgraber 
bei Gemeinlebarn in Niederisterreich, 
272-4; W. Worringer, Egyptian Art, 
169-70. 
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Periodicals: American. American 
Fournal of Archaeology, 70, 181, 278, 
406 ; Annual of the American School of 
Oriental Research, 278; Bulletin of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 70, 278, 
406 ; Old-Time New England, 70, 181, 
407; Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, 70, 406 ; Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 70, 
181; Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 406-7. 

Austrian. des Oberister- 

reichischen Musealvereins, 182; Mitteil- 
ungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft 
in Wien, 70,278; Praehistorica, 407 ; 
Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, 278-9, 
407. 
Belgian. Analecta Bollandiana, 70-1, 
407-8 ; Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux- 
Arts, Académie Royale de Belgique, 182; 
Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ His- 
toire, Académie Royale de Belgique, 279 ; 
Bulletin des Musées Royaux, 279, 408. 

Czech. Pamdtky Archaeologické, 279- 
80. 

Danish. Aarbgger for Nordisk Old- 
hyndighed og Historie, 185. 

Dutch. Oudheidkundige Mededeelin- 
gen uit ’S Rijksmuseum van oudheden te 
Leiden, 283, 411. 

English. Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology (University of Livertoal), 
63-4, 400; Annual of the British School 
at Athens, 276; Annual Report of the 
County Kerry Society, 69 ; Annual Report 
of the Peterborough Natural History, 
Scientific and Archaeological Society, 178 ; 
Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, 405 ; Antiquity, 64,174, 
275, 400; Archaeologia, 274; Archaeo- 
logia Aeliana, 65-6 ; Archaeologia Cam- 
brensis, 180; Archaeologia Cantiana, 
178; Archaeological Fournal, 173, 3993 
Architectural Review, 64, 174, 275, 
400; Berks., Bucks., and Oxon. Archaeo- 
logical ‘fournal, 276, 403; Bradford 
Antiquary, 403 ; British Museum Quarter- 
ly, 63, 173, 274, 3993 British Numis- 
matic Fournal, 402 ; Bulletin of the Board 
of Celtic Studies, 69, 180-1 ; Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research, 63, 
274-5, 400; Bulletin of the Royal 
Ontario Museum, 278 ; Burlington Maga- 
zine, 64, 174, 275, 400; Cambridge 
Historical Fournal, 66; Camden Mis- 
cellany, 276 ; Ceylon Fournal of Science, 
278 ; Connoisseur, 64, 174-5, 276, 40 1; 
English Historical Review, 63, 173-4, 
274, 3993; Epigraphia Indica, 406; 
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Essex Review, 67, 177-8, 404; Geo- 
graphical Fournal, 64, 175, 276, 401; 
History, 274, 400; History of the Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’ Club, 405; Hull 
Museum Publications, 404; Indian Anti- 
quary, 69-70, 181, 277-8, 406 ; Fournal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, 177, 402; 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 175, 401 ; 
Fournal of Roman Studies, 176 ; Fournal 
of the British Archaeological Association, 
3993; Journal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters, 65, 401 ; Fournal 
of the Chester and North Wales Archi- 
tectural, Archaeological, and Historic 
Society, 66 ; Fournal of the County Kildare 
Archaeological Society, 277; ournal 
of the Manx Museum, 181; Fournal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, 275 ; 
Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 64, 174,275 ; Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
2773; Journal of the Society of Army 
Historical Research, 64, 275, 4003 
Library, 65,175,276, 401 ; Lincolnshire 
Notes and Queries, 68, 178; London 
Topographical Records, 68 ; Man, 175-6 ; 
Mariner’s Mirror, 65, 176, 401 ; Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 65, 
279, 401; Numismatic Chronicle, 65, 
176, 402 ; Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 403 ; Proceedings of 
the Dorset Field Club, 67 ; Proceedings 
of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, 
178-9 ; Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 180, 405; Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 180 ; 
Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 404; Proceedings of the 
Suffclk Institute of Archaeology, 404; 
Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society, 177 ; Publications of the 
Thoresby Society, 69 ; Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 176, 
402; Records of Buckinghamshire, 403 ; 
Retort and Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, 177 ; Saga-Bcok of the Viking 
Club, 402-3; Sussex Archaeological Col- 
lections, 68 ; Sussex Notes and Queries, 
68-9, 179, 277, 404-5 3 Transactions of 
the Birmingham Archaeological Society, 
66; Transactions of the Bristol ard 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
4033 Transactions of the Carmarthenshire 
Antiquarian Society, 181 ; Transactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archaeological Society, 66-7 ; 
Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, 67, 1773; Transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire andCheshire, 
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178; Transactions of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, 405 ; Transac- 
tions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, 276-7 ; Transactions 
of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 
171-8; Transactions of the North 
Staffordshire Field Club, 68; Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society, 175 ; 
Transactions of the St. Albans and Hert- 
fordshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, 404; Transactions of the St. 
Paul’ s Ecclesiological Society, 68 ; Trans- 
actions of the Shropshire Archaeological 
Society, 179; Transactions of the Thoroton 
Society, 405; Transactions of the Worcester- 
shire Archaeological Society, 69 ; Walpclz 
Society, Sixteenth volume of the, 65; 
West Wales Historical Records, 405; 
William Salt Society Collections, 405 ; 
Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, 179, 
405; Year's Work in Classical Studies, 
1743 Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, 
405. 

French. Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de I’ Egypte, 76, 186, 413; 
Anthropolagie, L’, 71, 409; Aréthuse, 
72, 182, 282, 408; Bulletin Archéologi- 
que, 281 ; Bulletin de la Société Frangaise 
de Reproduction de Manuscrits a pein- 
tures, 72; Bulletin de la Société Fersiaise, 
181; Bulletin de la Société nationale des 
Antiquaires de France, 280-1; Bulletin 
de la Société scientifique, historique et 
archéologique de la Corréze, 410; Bulletin 
historique de la Société des Antiquaires de 
la Morinie, 72, 282, 410; Bulletin 
Monumental, 182, 281-2, 408 ; Bulletin 
trimestriel de la Société des Antiquatres 
de Picardie, 72, 410; Congrés Archéo- 
logique de France, 282; Hespéris, 182, 
282; Hommz Préhistorique, L’, 71-2, 
409-10; Mémoires de la Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, 280; Pro 
Alesia, 182; Recueil des Notices et 
Mémoires de la Société archéologique du 
Département de Constantine, 410 ; Revue 
Anthropologique, 71, 408-9; Rewue 
Archéologique, 182, 281, 409. 

German. Bonner Fahrbiicher, 410- 
11; Mannus, 72, 183-43 Mitteilungen 
des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, 
75-6, 284, 4123; Nassauische Annalen, 
282; Nassauiche Heimatsblatter, 282-3; 
Praehistorische Zeitschrift, 184. 

Italian. Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia, 72-3; Atti e 
Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, 74; 
Notizie degli Scavi, 73, 184-5, 283-4, 
4113 Rendiconti della R. Accademia 
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Naz. dei Lincei, 73-4, 185, 284; Rivista 
di Archeologia Cristiana, 74-5. 

Norwegian. Bergen Museums Arbok, 
412; Skrifter, Det Kongelige Norske 
Videnskabers Selskabs, 284. 

Polish. Przeglad Archeologiczny, 412. 

Portuguese. Boletim de Segunda Classe, 
Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa, 285 ; 
Sornal de Sciéncias Matemdticas, Fisicas, 
e Naturais, Academia das Sciéncias de 
Lisboa, 284-5. 

Swedish. Arsberattelse, Bulletin de 
la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 76 ; 
Fornvannen, Meddelanden fran 
Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Aka- 
demien, 76,185, 412-13 ; Meddelanden 
fran Ostergitlands Fornminnes, 413. 

Swiss. <Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische 
Altertumskunde, 186 ; Basler Zeitschrift, 
186; Musée National Suisse, Rapport 
Annuel, 76. 

Welsh. Y Cymmrodor, 69. 

Revue Anthropologique, reviewed, 71, 408- 


9: 
Revue Archéologique, reviewed, 182, 281, 


409. 

Reynolds, Paul Kenneth Baillie, 292. 

Richborough (Kent), excavations at, 293 ; 
—, report on, 298, 419. 

Ring, Sumerian clay, 328. 

Rings, ear-, Sumerian, 309, 310, 313, 318. 

—, finger-, Roman, 134, 135, 1473 
Sumerian, 310, 318. 

—, hair-, Sumerian, 307, 310. 

River fords, the study of, 350. 

Rivets, Roman, 135. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, reviewed , 
74-5- 

Roads, Roman, 30-4, 39, 108. 

Roberts, John H., 253. 

Rock-engravings of the Maritime Alps, 
82. 

Rollright, Great, church (Oxon.), old glass 
from, 91, 95. 

Roman, amphoras, 1113; armour, 135; 
awl, 148; baths, 141-6; beakers, 111, 
113, 116, 122, 124, 126-9, 356, 360, 
364, 366, 368, 370, 371; bodkin, 156 ; 
bottles, 38, 364; bowls, 116, 126-30, 
221-3, 355, 356, 358, 359, 360, 362, 
364, 366, 368, 370, 371; bronze ob- 
jects, miscellaneous, 148, 150, 1513 
brooches, 380; burials, 1-4, 7 ; cleats, 
147,148; coffin, 3; coins, 4, 38, 40, 
44, 108, 118, 132-4, 151, 3553 crater, 
222-33 cUps, 220, 222, 227, 3593 


dishes, 111, 118, 130-1, 356, 358, 359, 
360, 362, 366, 368, 371; earthwork, 
39-40; fibulas, 135, 148; file, 148; 
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flagons, 131, 354, 368, 371; forts, 39, 
44, 105-36, 156; —, the investigation 
of, 350; glass, 38-9, 132, 
147; goad,135; hairpins, 147; hold- 
fasts, 135, 136; inscription, 378-9; iron 
objects, miscellaneous, 147, 148; jars, 
118, 123-6, 226, 356, 358, 359, 360, 
362, 364, 370, 3713 jugs, 226, 362; 
key, 148; lamp-wick teazer, 135; mili- 
tary sites, the investigation of, 350; 
mill-stone, 220-1 ; mortaria, 39, 131-2, 
354, 356, 358, 366, 370, 3713 nails, 
135,136,141, 147; needle, 135; ollas, 
III, 116, 118, 126-9, 355, 356, 358, 
359» 362, 364, 366, 370, 3713 pave- 
ments, 141, 142, 145, 3553 piles, 219- 
30; pipe-burial, 1-3; plate, 222; pots, 
356, 358; —, thumb-, 359; potter's 
stamps, 123, 221, 223-5, 3703 pottery, 
miscellaneous, 2-3, 38, 39, 43, 44, 105- 
32, 146, 156-8, 219-20, 255, 354-73 3 
— shop, 37-9; prong, 135; remains, 
miscellaneous, 43-4, 105-36, 292, 293 5 

—, the investigation of, 350-1; rings, 
134,135,147}; rivets, 1353 roads, 30— 
4, 39, 108; sickle, 135; spearhead, 
1563; spindle-whorl, 135; spoon, 135 ; 
staples, 135, 136 ; strainer, 355 ; stylus, 
1353 tiles, 40, 111, 141, 1463; tools, 
representations of, 156-8, 255; towns, 
the investigation of, 350-13; tweezers, 
1353 vase, 419 ; village sites, the investi- 
gation of, 3515 villas, 141-51, 354-713 

—, the investigation of, 351 ; whetstone, 
136. 

Rome, an unnamed basilica in, 292. 

Roof bosses in Tewkesbury Abbey church, 
192. 

Rooke, Hayman, 292. 

Rosses Point (Sligo), limestone implement 
from, 247. 

Rothmell (Yorks.), medieval pottery from, 
159. 

Row, Prescott, 191. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (England), An Inventory of the 
Historical Monuments in London, re- 
viewed, 161-3. 

Royal Irish Academy, 380. 

Rubbish-heaps at Ur, 323-9. 

Runton, East and West (Norfolk), flint 
implements from, 8, 101-4, 246-7. 

Rushforth, G. McN., ‘Seven Sacraments 
Compositions in English Medieval 
Art’, 82, 83-100; signed review by, 
396-8. 

Russia, burial in, 6, 7. 

Rutland, Duke of, rgr. 

Rybot, Major N. V. L., 420. 
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Ryland, John William, obituary of, 300, 
303- 

Sacraments, seven, medieval compositions, 
83-100. 

Saga-Book of the Viking Club, reviewed, 
402-3. 

St. Neots (Huntingdon), Saxon hut at, 292. 

Sainty, J. E., 8, 104. 

—, Maurice, 8. 

Samsu-iluna, destruction of the walls of 


Ur by, 337, 339- 
Sandbach, Major-Gen. Arthur Edmund, 


* 300. 
Sandwich, George Charles, Earl of, 419, 


420. 

Sandford family of Glos., 16, 18, 19. 

Sarajevo, visit to, 384. 

Sargonid graves and remains, 306, 307, 
308, 316, 324, 339, 340, 342, 346. 
Sarum, Old, lantern slides of, presentation 

to the Society, 419. 

Savernake (Wilts.), Chellean axe, 103. 

Sceptres: ivory, 292; Sumerian, 310, 

Scotland: Norse archaeology of, 83 ; seal 
of Edward II for, 191. 

Scott, Dr., 306. 

Scramasax, Saxon, 227. 

Scrapers, flint, 8, 239-41. 

Screens, the, of the priory of St. Leonard 
of Stanley (Glos.), 21-3. 

Seal-matrices of George II, ant of Matthew 
Hutton, 419. 

Seals: epigraphy of English medieval, 
191; of Faringdon Peculiar, 159-60 ; 
of Edward II for Scotland, 191; 
Sumerian, 308-9, 311, 313, 314, 315, 
338, 339-42. 

Sebastian, St., alabaster table of, 292. 

Sebright, prior, 13. 

Septimius Severus, coin of, 40. 

Shale bracelet, 151. 

Shell objects from Ur, 318, 319, 321, 
323, 329- 

Shepard, T., Barnard, F. P., and, Arms 
and Blazons of the Colleges of Oxford, 
reviewed, 272. 


| Sherwin, G. A., 146, 151; ‘A Roman 


Villa at Newport, Isle of Wight. Part 
II: The Pottery,’ 354-71. 

Sherwood Forest (Notts.), bronze imple- 
ments from, 292. 

Ship burial, a, 291. 

Shub-ad, Queen, 308, 309, 311, 313, 318. 

Sibenik, visit to, 383. 

Sible Hedingham (Essex), Bronze Age 
beakers from, 252. 

Sickles : flint, 249-50 ; Roman, 135. 

Sid-idinnam, king of Larsa, 338. 
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Sidestrand (Norfolk), flint implements 
from, 8, 104. 

Silver : axe-head, 307; beads, 311, 315, 
3173; bowls, 310; bracelets, 307; 
drinking-tube, 313; lamp, 3113 mis- 
cellaneous objects, 319, 320, 321 ; pins, 
318; rods, 3213; seal-matrices, 419 ; 
spoons, 419 ; tumbler, 310; wreaths, 318. 

Simpson, Dr. Douglas, 44. 

Simpson, Sir J. W., Some Account of 
the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, reviewed, 
269. 

Sin-idinnam, work on the Nannar Temple, 
Ur, 333, 334 

Sindi chariots, 27-8. 

Sisak, visit to, 382. 

Sittingbourne (Kent), Campanian vase 
from, 419. 

Skeletons, 37, 118, 317, 380. 

Skilbeck, Clement Oswald, 293. 

Skrifter, Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers 
Selskabs, reviewed, 284. 

Skull, 145. 

Slabs: church floor, 379-80 ; medieval, 381. 

Slessor, Lady Cynthia, 105 2. 2. 

Slovenes, the national life, &c., of the, 381. 

Smith, Reginald A., 153, 304, 3743 
elected Director, 304 ; on Celtic bronze 
vessels from Eastern France, 292. 

Society of Antiquaries: anniversary ad- 
dress, 193-216, 304 3; — meeting 293- 
3043 auditors, appointment of, 192 ; 
—, report for 1928, 292; Council, 
election of, 304; —, report for 1928- 
9, 293-304; documents, constituted a 
depository for, 298; gifts other than 
books, 82, 191, 293, 299, 300, 419; 
history and scope, 193-203, 2153 
investigator, appointment of, 293; 
Library, catalogues of, 293; —, gifts to, 
82, 191-2, 291, 293; —, grants to, 200, 
293-7; Local Secretaries, appointment 
of, 419 ; obituaries, 46-7, 257-8, 291, 
300-4, 385-6; Officers, election of, 
304; prints of fire-engines in the pos- 
session of, 236; Proceedings, 82, 191- 
2, 291-324, 419-20; _ publications, 
298 ; research, conducted and assisted 
by, 2935 — committze, 349, 419; 
Treasurer, statement for 1928, 304; 
—, vote of thanks to, 292; Vice- 
Presidents, appointment of, 419. 

Solin, visit to, 383. 

Solutrean point, 12. 

South Sea burial, 7. 

Spanish encrusted urns, 185-6. 

Spearheads: Iron Age, 376-7; Roman, 
156 ; Saxon, 227, 419. 

Spears, Sumerian, 307. 


Spencer, B. A., gift to the Society, 300. 

Spindle-whorls: Roman, 135 ; Sumerian, 
328. 

Split, visit to, 382. 

Spoons: English silver, 419; Roman, 
135. 

Squirts, fire-, 230. 

Stanley (Glos.), the priory of St. Leonard 
of, 13-25. 

Staples, Roman, 135, 136. 

Satutes, Sumerian, 321-2. 

Steatite: bowl, 328 ; vases, 310. 

Stebbing, W. P. D., 191. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 344. 

Stephens, Dr. W. J., 378. 

Stocky, Albin, La Bohéme Préhistorique, 
reviewed, 392-3. 

Stonard, —, 8. 

Stone: axe, 377-8 ; bas-relief from Ur, 
26-9 ; implements, the oldest method 
of making, 246-7; pillars engraved, 
291, 372-53 spindle-whorl, 328; 

_ vaseS, 301, 310, 3113 vessels, 310; 
whetstone, 136. 

Stone (Kent), excavation of the church, 
292. 

Stone, Percy G., ‘A Roman Villa at 
Newport, Isle of Wight’, 141-51. 

Stone Age, investigation of the, 349. 

Stott, Sir Philip S., 192, 381. 

Strainers: Roman, 355; Sumerian, 313. 

Strong, Eugénie, Catalogue of the Greek and 
Roman Antiques in the possession of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Melchett, reviewed, 269- 
70. 

Sturry (Kent), flint implements from, 
244-7. 

Stylus, Roman, 135. 

Suffolk, NW., point from, 11-12. 

Suffolk Bone Bed, flint implement from 
the, 239-40. 

Sumerian : amulet, 307; axe, 308; axe- 
head, 307; bas-relief, 26-8; beads, 
306, 307, 310, 311, 313, 314, 315, 
317, 318, 3293 boats, model, 316; 
bottles, 316; bowls, 310, 315, 328, 
340; bracelets, 307 ; burials, 305-23, 
342 3 censers, 29 ; chariot, 317 ; coffins, 
307, 308, 309, 314, 315 5 Collars, 310, 
318; cups, 310, 316, 318, 3473 
daggers, 307, 314; dedications, 340; 
diadem, 310 ; documents, 339; drain- 
pipe, 313 ; figurines, animal, 328, 329 ; 
frontlets, 307, 310; harp, 309; head- 
dresses, 309, 310, 313, 314, 318 ; heads, 
animal, 311, 319, 3233 inscriptions, 
339-433 instruments, 329; jars, 328 5 
knives, 318; lamps, 307-8, 3113 
legends, 330 ; lyres, 311, 318-21, 323 5° 
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mace-heads, 336, 340; necklaces, 310, 
311, 313, 318 ; needles, 329 ; pins, 29, 
310, 313, 3185 pots, 308, 3143 
pottery, miscellaneous, 306, 316, 323, 
324, 326 m., 327, 329, 331, 338, 344- 
8; rings, 328; —, ear-, 309, 310, 
313, 318; —, finger-, 310, 318; —, 
hair-, 307, 310; rubbish-heaps, 323- 
93 sceptres, 310, 3113 seals, 308-9, 
311, 313, 314, 315, 338, 339-425 
spears, 307; spindle-whorls, 328; 
statues, 321-2; strainers, 313; table, 
3135 tablets, 327, 339, 343 temple, 
305, 327, 330-6 ; tools, 306 ; tumblers, 
310, 3135 Vases, 307, 310, 313, 32935 
vessels, 307, 310, 311-12, 313, 314, 
315, 3175 Weapons, 306, 313, 314, 
315, 3173 wreaths, 318. 

Surveying instruments, gift to the Society 
of, 419. 

Susa, the pottery of, 344-6, 348; slab 
from, 28. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
68. 

Sussex Archaeological Museum (Lewes), 
hoard of celts at the, 42. 

Sussex Notes and Queri?s, reviewed, 68-9, 
179, 277, 404-5. 

Sutcliffe, Frank M., 158. 

Sutton (Yorks.), pillow-mounds at, 159. 

Swanwick (Hunts.), dolerite celt from, 
377-8. 

Swynnerton, Rev. Charles, ‘ The Priory of 
St. Leonard of Stanley, Gloucestershire : 
a continuation’, 13-25; obituary of, 
300, 303-4. 

Syracuse, burial at, 4. 

Szombathy, Josef, Prakistorische Flachgra- 
ber bei Gemeinlebarn in Niederisterreich, 
reviewed, 272-4. 


Table, Sumerian, 313. 

Tablets, Sumerian, 327, 339, 343- 

Tackley (Oxon.), excavations at, 33-4. 

Tanner, Rev. E. V., photographs by, 89 2. 

Tartar burial, 7. 

Tayleur, Rev. Edward James, 301. 

Taylor, Glen Arthur, 292. 

Taylor, Miss M. V., 4.7. 2, 32 ., 105 ”. 1, 
362. 

Taylor, Robert Wright, 301. 

Tebbutt, C. F., on remains of a late Saxon 
hut at St. Neots, 292. 

Temenos wall of Nebuchadnezzar, the, 
323, 335, 336. 

Temples: Celtic, 293; Sumerian, 305, 
327, 330-6. 

Teruel (Spain), encrusted urn from, 156. 

Tesselated pavements, 141, 142. 145, 
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Tetricus, coin of, 151. 

Tewkesbury Abbey church, roof er in 
the nave of, 192. 

Thames Valley, Chellean axes from the, 
103. 

Theodosius, coin of, 118, 133, 134. 

Thetford, Little (Norfolk), bronze flesh- 
hook from, 255. 

Thomas, St., of Canterbury, the icono- 
graphy of, 291. 

Thomas, Dr. H. H., on a dolerite celt 
from Hampshire, 377-8. 

Thompson, A. Hamilton, 24, 25 ; signed 
reviews by, 48-50, 50-2, 260-3, 
263-6, 390-3. 

Thompson, Dr. R. Campbell, 192. 

Thompson, Mrs. Yates, gift to the Library 
of the Society, 191-2. 

Thumb-pots, Roman, 359. 

Tiles, Roman, 40, 111, 141, 146. 

Titterstone Clee Hill (Salop), Saxon spear- 
head from, 419. 

Titus, coin of, 40. 

Tolson, Legh, 41. 

Tombs : libations at, 5—7 ; megalithic, 7. 

Tonnochy, A. B., 381. 

Tools: on Roman pottery, 156-8, 255; 
Sumerian, 306. 

Tower, the, of the Priory of St. Leonard 
of Stanley (Glos.), 13-19. 

Towns, the investigation of Roman, 350-1. 

Toy, S., 191. 

Trackways, the study of, 350. 

Trajan, coin of, 40, 44. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeolo- 
gical Society, reviewed, 66. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Society, reviewed, 
403. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Anti- 
quarian Society, reviewed, 181. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 66-7. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 67, 177. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, reviewed, 178. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion, reviewed, 405. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, reviewed, 276-7. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 178-9. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire 
Field Club, reviewed, 68. 

Transactions - the Royal Historical Society, 
reviewed, 17 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hert- 
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fordshire Architectural and Archaeologi- 
cal Society, reviewed, 404. 

Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesio- 
logical Society, reviewed, 68. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 179. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, re- 
viewed, 405. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 69. 

Trebinje, visit to, 383. 

Trogir, visit to, 383. 

Tronis (in Phocis), sepulchral libations 
at, 5. 

Troubridge, Sir Thomas Herbert Coch- 
rane, 191, 292. 

Tube, drinking-, Sumerian, 313. 

Tucker, Mr., 151. 

Tudor doorway, 22. 

Tumblers, Sumerian, 310, 313. 

Tweezers, Roman, 135. 


Ultra Pontem (Caerleon, Mon.), pipe- 
burial from, 1-7. 

Ur: bas-relief from, 26-9 ; excavations 
at, 305-43 ; pottery from, 344-8. 

Ur-Engur (Ur-Nammu), king of Ur, 331, 
332, 337 

Urbs Roma, coin of, 133 134. 

Urns: Bronze Age, 153-4, 2533 en- 
crusted, 154-6. 


Valens, coins of, 40, 108, 133, 134. 

Valentinian I, coins of, 40. 

Valentinian II, coin of, 133, 134. 

Vases : Roman, 419 ; Sumerian, 307, 310, 
313, 329. 

Vault, Sumerian, 312. 

Vespasian, coins of, 44, 118, 133. 

Vessels: bronze, 292; copper, 307, 310, 
311, 313, 3%4, 3175 glass, 4; pettery, 
137-40, 311-12, 315. 

Victoria History of the County of Durham, 
The, reviewed, 170-3. 

Victorinus, coin of, 133. 

Village sites, the investigation of Roman, 


Villas, Roman, at Newport (Isle of Wight), 
141-51, 354-713 the investigation of, 
3516 

Vincent, G., gift to the Society, 300. 


Wace, Alan John Bayard, 291. 

Waddington, Quintin, 219, 228. 

Wael, Nicholas de, his invention of a fire- 
engine, 235-6. 

Wales, excavations in, 39-40, 44. 

Walker, Rev. Dr., gift to the Society, 300. 
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Walker, J. W., on Roman finds at Didcot 
and Aston Tirrold, 292. 

Walker, P. C. Ollard, S. L. and, edd. 
Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 
1743, reviewed, 263-6. 

Wall-painting, medieval, 93-4. 

Walls of Ur, the, 336-9. 

Walpole Society, The Sixteenth volume of 
the, reviewed, 65. 

Walters, H. B., signed review by, 61- 
62. 

Watney. Vernon James, 301. 

Wattle Bank, old trackway, 32-3. 

Weapons, Sumerian, 306, 313, 314, 315, 
317. 

Weaver, John Reginald Homer, 191. 

Weekes, Robert, 42. 

Wells, Sir William, election to Council, 
304. 

Wery Wall, excavation of the, 43. 

West Wales Historical Records, reviewed, 
405. 

Westmeath (Leinster), bronze implement 
from, 292. 

Weston, Francis, election to Council, 304. 

Weyden, Roger van der, painting of the 
seven sacraments by, 94, 98, 99- 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., 192, 225, 228, 
293, 349; ‘A Roman Pipe-burial 
from Caerleon, Monmouthshire’, 1-7. 

Whetstone, Roman, 136. 

Whitby (Yorks.), Anglo-Saxon comb 
from, 158-9. 

Whitby Museum, Anglo-Saxon comb at, 
158. 

Whiting, William, 191, 192, 298. 

Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 
278-9, 407. 

Whorls, spindle-: Roman, 135; Sume- 
rian, 328. 


Whyte, E. Towry, gift to the Society, 


300. 
Wilde, Edward Hugh Norris, 291. 
William Salt Society Collections, reviewed, 


405. 

Williams, Rev. J. F., ‘ Discovery of floor 
slabs at Bradfield church, Essex’, 379- 
80. 

Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, re- 
viewed, 179, 405. 

Winbolt, S. E., ‘ A Late-Pleistocene Flint 
Point’, 152-3. 

Winckley, Canon Sidney Thorold, 419, 
420. 

Wirksworth (Derby), bronze implement 
from, 292. 

Wood, Herbert Maxwell, 291. 

Wood Walton (Hunts.), bronze adze from, 
248-9. 
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Wooden: chariot, 317 ; spindle-whorl, 135. 

Woolley, C. Leonard, 26, 27, 29, 344, 
345, 346, 348; -‘ Excavations at Ur, 
1928-9", 305-43, 420. 

Wooley, Mrs. C. Leonard, 305. 

Worringer, Wilhelm, Egyptian Art, re- 
viewed, 169-70. 

Wreaths, Sumerian, 318. 

Wreningham (Norfolk), flint sickle from, 
249-50. 

Wright, A. R., 381. 
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| Xanthippus, the grave of, 5. 


Yahia, 306. 

Year's Work in Classical Studies, reviewed, 
174. 

Yorkshire, pillow mounds in, 159. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, reviewed, 
405. 

Yugoslavia, visit to, 381-5. 


Zagreb, visit to, 381-2. 
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